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They put the “NEW” 





A before-and-after “‘sociodrama’”’ showed that Miss Patricia 
Skogness, Second Grade Teacher at Roosevelt School, Fargo, 
North Dakota, had successfully improved her group’s diet. Her 
idea: utilizing a Red Cross Gift Box activity to spark pupils’ 
interest in eating habits of children around the world. 





By enlisting the cooperation of paremt groups in her nutrition 
program, Fifth Grade Teacher, Mrs. Effie W. Underwood, was 
able to form a School Lunch Committee, which substantially im- 
proved lunches at Madison Elementary School, Madison, Georgia. 











A successful garden and canning project was developed by 
Mrs. Ruth M. Payne, Nutrition Instructor for Carver High 
School, Navasota, Texas. Participation among the children, parents 
and teachers of her school was practically one hundred percent! 


nutrition training 
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To encourage better eating habits at Willow Glen Elementary 
School, San Jose, California, Primary Supervisor Miss Mary Moss 
designed a novel portable kitchen for classroom participation in 
the preparation of balanced lunches. 





A rat-feeding project, involving all grades of the Laconia School, 
Laconia, Indiana, was introduced by Miss Pat Melton, Home 
Economics Teacher. Results were carefully documented in order 
to dramatize the difference between good and poor lunches. 


The five teachers you see here are representative 
of the many hundreds of educators throughout the 
country who have added “‘life’’ and ingenuity to the 
subject of nutrition. Why not tell us your nutrition- 
education experiences so they can be shared by your 
colleagues. We should be glad to send you the same 
teaching aids on community-school programs in foods 
education that these teachers have available in their 
classrooms. Address: Education Section, Department of 
Public Services, General Mills, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 





Copyright, 1952, General Mills, Inc. 
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ptt Last... The 4enswer! 
THE ROW-PETERSON 


ARITHMETIC BOOKS 


AUTHORS: Harry Grove Wheat, for Grades ] through 8 


Professor of Education, West 
Virginia University; Margaret 
Leckie Wheat, formerly Ele- 








West Virginia; Geraldine Kauff- 


Education, University of Colo- e 7 
rado. to all problem-solving situations. 
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ing that is as necessary as it is new. 


For full information, write to: 


Row, Peterson and Company 


GRADE 8 FVANSTON, ILLINO 





mentary Supervisor, State of At long last, the answer on how to get 


man, Arithmetic Supervisor, pupils to understand arithmetic and to 
East Chicago, Indiana; Harl a - 
R. Douglass, Dean of School of apply that understanding intelligently 


Here are books that train the pupil to think out every step of 
the way he takes, that show him how to look for the answer, 
that fire him with the initiative to work out problems 
“on his own.” These are the books that present arith- 
metic as a system of number thinking . . . a system that 
teaches the development of the idea of number as a 
prerequisite to an accurate use of number names 
and symbols. It is a system of teaching and learn- 





MAN IN HIS WORLD 
geography in the social 
studies 
Barrows * Parker * Sorensen 
Grades 4—-junior high school 


Our Big World 
The 


American Continents 
Old World Lands 
A World View 
Challenging Workbooks and 


Guides 


* * * 


Ready now 
The first 12 strips, in color, 
of a new basic filmstrip 
program 
Then and Now 
in the 
United States 
by Clarence W. Sorensen 


SILVER BURDETT 
15 E. 17th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
Representatives: 
Abner H. Bagentose 
Glenn E. Wolfe - Knute L. Johnson 
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Literature Series that 


Develops Reading Skills 
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| The Mastery of Reading 


Matilda Bailey, Swarthmore Public Schools 
- Ullin W. Leavell, Director of the McGuffey 


| Reading Clinic, University of Virginia 


This series embodies the very best that has ever been written for chil- 
dren at these levels. Every selection *is of high literary value. Every 
selection was tested for student interest. Modern writers are heavily rep- 
resented because of their lively style and their treatment of subject mat- 
ter within the experience of today’s students. Because knowing how to 
read is the keystone of reading enjoyment, reading skills are a major 
point of emphasis in this outstanding new series..A detailed plan is 
followed for teaching comprehension, reading speed, vocabulary, crit- 
ical valuation, and a host of other skills. 


TEXTBOOKS +* STUDY BOOKS (Grades 7-9) * TEACHER’S GUIDES 


55 Fifth Avenue 


American Book Company New York 3, N.Y. 
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Pennsylvania 
‘Summer Sessions -1952 





State 








College 





More than 500 academic, professional, and 





vocational courses on both the undergraduate 


INTER-SESSION and graduate levels included in the 12 weeks’ 
June 10 to June 27 program. 


Conferences, institutes, and workshops in various 


MAIN SUMMER SESSION 


fields of educational activity. 


June 30 to August 9 


Moderate instructional fees and -living expenses. 


Post-SESSION Ideal for Summer Study and Recreation. 


August 11 to August 29 


for further information and catalogues address: 


Director of Summer Sessions 
Room 102-B Burrowes Building 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


State College, Pennsylvania 














GEORGE WASHINGTON once said: 
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Tl can not tell a lie... 


NEITHER CAN WE 


We offer the best in— 
PROTECTION - SECURITY - SERVICE 
for you in the teaching profession 


Do you believe us? — Try us! 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Executive Offices—Evanston, Illinois 


Pennsylvania Group Offices 
622 Perry Building 1709-B Investment Bldg. 
Philadelphia 2 Pittsburgh 22 
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In this Issue 


& Although several thousands of our 
members had the privilege of attending 
the annual PSEA convention, the xe 
mainder of the 55,000 missed much 
that is important in their understan:- 
ing of the work of their professional 
organization and much that is fine in 
the inspirational addresses given at thie 
convention. Accordingly, we are pre- 
senting in the February issue a detailed 
account of these meetings and of the 
business transacted. We are also print- 
ing the address of Governor John S. 
Fine which was so enthusiastically re- 
ceived at the first session of the House 
of Delegates. 


® Here, too, our readers will find a 
part of the thoughtful addresses made 
by Francis B. Haas, Superintendent 


| of Public Instruction, and Corma A. 


Mowrey, junior past president of the 
National Education Association. 


® For our feature in observance of 
the 100th centennial of the PENNSYL- 
VANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, we present 
this time a digest of the bill presented 
by the Honorable Thad. Stevens “for 
an excellent system of public schools” 
in the District of Columbia. In speak- 
ing of this piece of legislation the 
Lancaster Express of March 4, 1867, 
said as follows: 

“The fame of Thaddeus Stevens is 
closely identified with the early his- 
tory of the common school system of 
Pennsylvania. When a young man he 
‘fought a good fight’ in its behalf, at 
the capital of his adopted State, and 
now, the foremost man in the national 
councils, with the sturdy vigor of a 
rare old age, he begins the struggle 
anew—the scene of conflict transferred 
from the halls of the State Legislature 
to that broader arena, the floor of the 
United States Congress.” 


& Among the meetings to come this 
spring are the regional conventions of 
the AASA and the Northeast Regional 
Conference of the NEA Department 
of Classroom Teachers. Read about 
these and others in the Keep Posted de- 
partment. 


& The minutes of the final meetings 
of the 1951 Executive Council appear 
under Association Activities. 
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er-Kit,"" complete with 
run-stoppers, needle and 
thread. Mail the coupon 
for yours TODAY! 





Reach Your Goal — Easier! 


EVERYONE HAS A GOAL IN LIFE. Whatever it is—a 

new home, travel, a car—you must have an adequate, 
uninterrupted income to achieve it. Since 1910, through 
tense decades of social and economic uncertainties, Edu- 
cators has helped thousands of teachers reach their goals 
by providing them with liberal payments in time of dis- 
ability. Educators policies are generous, low-cost and 
flexible, designed to cover your every need—promptly! 
Year ’round coverage is provided and hospital-surgical 
benefits if desired; no physical examination. Study the 
actual claim case at 
right; then mail the 
coupon for full in- 
formation. An Edu- 
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A FREE PRIZE, AND FUN FOR YOU AND YOUR CLASS! 


During February, Educators will give a copy of ‘“THE PRESI- 
DENT’S LADY,”’ Irving Stone’s tender love story of Rachel and 
Andrew Jackson’s marriage, or a one year subscription to the 
popular ““CORONET”’ magazine to each of the 12 teachers who 
list the greatest number of accident and sickness disability possi- 
bilities shown in the above cartoon. If you desire, let your class 
help compile the list. They’ll enjoy it and at the same time learn 
ed ye ged team play. Letters should be postmarked not later than 
arch 14th, 


Educators Mutual Insurance Company 


Lancaster, Pa. 
(Please mail to Educators, P. O. Box 149, Lancaster, Pa.) 


Without obligation, please send me—free of charge—an 
Educators ‘‘Handymender-Kit'’ and complete information 
about your various Accident and Sickness Policies a 
Hospital Policies [] Have Representative call [] 





The February Cover 


The cover for the February, 1952, 
PSJ reproduces with modern design 
the cover of February, 1929. In 1921 
when the ScHooL JOURNAL was pur- 
chased by the PSEA the style of the 
magazine underwent many changes. 
While the size remained the same, the 
well-known “pink” cover with table of 
contents and detailed decorative de- 
sign came to an end. An entire new 
type of cover was used from Volume 
LXX in 1921 up to and including 
Volume LXXXIII in 1935. 

Characteristic of all of these covers 
was a bold heading—Pennsylvania 
School Journal, and some insignia 
typical of education on the cover be- 
fore and after the word “Journal.” 

In the early volumes of this period 
the photographs carried were promi- 
nent educators such as the United 
States Commissioner of Education, the 





State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, presidents of the Association, 
and prominent superintendents. Later 
reproductions of paintings were used. 

We have on the cover of this month 
a typical illustration—seasonal in that 
Washington’s birthday occurs during 
the month of February and authentic 
in that it is a reproduction of one of 
the famous paintings of Gilbert Stuart. 

To harmonize a complete reproduc- 
tion of a simple and old style cover 
such as that of February, 1929, to a 
unified, modern art design which has 
been characteristic of our covers dur- 
ing the last several years is, indeed, a 
challenging task. We commend our 
artists tor the beautifully finished prod- 
uct which reproduces the old in mod- 
ern design. 








PSEA Headquarters Staff 
400 North Third St. Harrisburg, Pa. 
Harvey E. GAYMAN 
Executive Secretary and Editor 

EucENE P, BERTIN 
Assistant Executive Secretary 
A. Crain Moser Director of Research 
Raymonp C. WEBSTER Field Service 
Frep P. Hare, Jr. Public Relations 
Lewis F. ADLER Attorney 
M. ExizasetH MattHews’ Associate Editor 
Marcaret E. HAssLer 
Administrative Assistant 
Fannie D. KITTINGER Secretary 
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A ton of coal 
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ar: iron from its ore. BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
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“The Greatest Names tn Elementary rbrithmetie! 
BRUECKNER - MERTON - GROSSNICKLE 


again combine to give you America’s newest and finest series of 


Arithmetic textbooks. ... Here they are—the “All New” 1952 WINSTON 
ARITHMETICS! 


DISCOVERING NUMBERS Grade 3 
LEARNING NUMBERS Grade 4 
EXPLORING NUMBERS " Grade 5 
UNDERSTANDING NUMBERS Grade 6 
THINKING WITH NUMBERS Grade 7 
KNOWING ABOUT NUMBERS Grade 8 


By integrating the use of manipulative and visual aids with textbook 
instruction, this new WINSTON Series features the “Big 3” of a 
meaningful program: 


SEEING — DOING — UNDERSTANDING 


ARITHMETIC! 


Where others illustrate, WINSTON visualizes Arithmetic. Where others 
feature formal presentations of abstractions, WINSTON features 
Pupil Discovery of number concepts. 


For further information, write: 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


1010 Arch Street Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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1300 Mt. Royal Ave., Baltimore 17, Md. cicdis onaiay Boley quuaivn. 
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KEY-CONTROLLED 
COMBINATION 
LOCK NO. 1525 


Thousands of combinations, with 
3-number dialing, protect the 
student — yet only one school- 
owned master key will open ev- 
ery locker! 

Here’s the latest in padlock 
protection—tops in convenience 
and quality, yet in the bargain- 
price-bracket. It will pay you to 
consider Master. 

Write today, to Dept. 20 





MASTER NO. 1500 
Long time school fav- 
orite. Constructed like 
Nd. 1525, but without 
key control. Master is also world- 
f for laminated padlocks. 

















‘Master Jock Company. Milwaukee. Wis. 
Welds Leading Padlock WManufactinnrd 
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Education in the District of Columbia— 
Hon. Thad. Stevens’ Free School Bill. 


We give below a partial synopsis of the bill for the or- 
ganization of a system of Common Schools in the District 
of Columbia, recently introduced into the House of Rep- 
resentatives by the Hon. Thaddeus Stevens. 

The preamble to the bill reads as follows: 

Whereas the Capital of a great nation though a political 
necessity, is generally a social evil; and whereas it is in- 
cumbent upon the nation to lessen, as far as practicable 
by its aid, the evil which, though local in its direct opera- 
tion, is national in its effects as well as its causes; and 
whereas the proper training of youth is, next to Chris- 
tianity, the surest remedy for such evil and the best founda- 
tion for virtue and the best safeguard of republicanism ; 
Therefore, be it enacted &c. 

The first section provides, among other things, that a 
sufficient number of schools be opened within one year 
from the passage of the act, for the education of all the 
children of the District, without distinction of any kind, 
between the ages of six and sixteen years; the schools to 
be kept open ten calendar months in each year; no father 
or guardian to be permitted to vote at any election for 
any public officer in the District who shall not have 
caused his child or children, or ward or wards, being of 
proper age, to attend the common schools, or some other 
schools, during at least - - - - months within the year next 
preceding such election; the studies pursued to be such 
as shall qualify an American citizen for the proper dis- 
charge of his various duties, and such also as shall be 
a basis for special acquirements; the simultaneous studies 
of the pupil to be few in number and lessons short; the 
essential rudimentary branches, reading, writing and 
arithmetic, to be at no time disregarded or neglected for 
what are called the “higher branches ;” the forms and na- 
ture of foreign governments with those of the United 
States, as set forth in our history and Constitution, to be 
carefully studied in schools of proper grade; the school 
houses to be worthy of the nation in architecture, furni- 
ture, and surroundings, and fit training places for body 
and mind, morals and taste; all teachers in the schools to 
receive for their services an annual compensation equal 
to the high duties of their office in the formation of the 
national character and the perpetuation of our liberty, 
and, after a life devoted to the public in the schools, to 
be permitted to retire upon a well-merited pension; in 
grading the salaries of teachers, the mistake to be avoided 
of employing those of cheap and inferior qualifications 
for the younger pupils—it being an indisputable truth 
that, at the least, as much good can be done and as high 
qualifications are required in the junior schools as in 
those for the older and more advanced pupils; after the 
first year, no person to be eligible to the office of school 
director, trustee, or controller, unless he shall have been 
a resident taxable citizen one full year next before elec- 
tion, and unless he shall have sent during said year his 
own children or wards, if he have any of school age, to 
the common schools of the District; no clergymen of any 
denomination to be a director, trustee, superintendent or 
teacher of said common schools, while in care of a con- 
gregation or in discharge of any other clerical duty, but 
every such resident clergyman to be ex-officio visitor of 
the schools, which shall at all times be open to him to see 
that nothing either detrimental to the general principles 
of Christianity or promotive of the peculiar creed of any 
sect be taught or practiced therein; no person to be ap- 


Epitor’s Note: 





pointed superintendent of any grade over the schools, 
either chief or assistant, unless he shall have been within 
the next preceding three years a practical school teacher 
in good standing, and a resident of the District during 
the year next before his appointment; the establishment 
of a library of useful miscellaneous books to be encouraged 
in every common school in the District, according to its 
grade, and the use and preservation thereof to be pro- 
vided for. 

The second section provides that triplicate lists shall be 
made annually, of all children resident in the District, 
without exception, between the ages of six and sixteen 
years, setting forth the name, birth-day, name of father, 
and residence of each, or, if the father be dead, the name 
and residence of the mother, guardian, or employer, with 
provision against false returns, one of said lists, when 
signed and sworn to by the proper officers, to be filed in 
the office of the Board of the District of Columbia, an- 
other with the - - - - of the ward, for the information and 
inspection of the citizens thereof, and the third to be re- 
tained for the use of the officers of the elections of said 
ward or precinct; if objection be made to the vote of 
any person at any election for a public officer in said Dis- 
trict, on the ground that he did not send his children, 
wards, apprentices, or other employees, or any of them 
to school the requisite time during the next preceding 
year, such objection to prevail, unless he produce, before 
the close of the polls, and to the satisfaction of the proper 
officers, a certificate from the teacher or teachers of a 
common school or schools in the District, or of some other 
school or schools in said District or elsewhere, that the 
child or children in question did actually attend school 
the requisite period, exclusive of all absences, unless 
caused by sickness of said child or children, in which 
case, such person shall be allowed to vote, if otherwise 
duly qualified; the Board of controllers to be permitted 
to establish day schools with gardens and play grounds, 
and to provide proper matrons, teachers, and furniture 
therefor, for all infant children between the ages of two 
and six years, of widows in the District, and of married 
women deprived of the means of support by the desertion 
or drunkenness of their husbands, and whose necessities 
compel them to work out during the day, provided that 
such mothers furnish the food and clothing of their chil- 
dren thus cared for, and remove them to their own 
homes at night at such hour as shall be prescribed; the 
Board also, as soon as practicable to encourage the es- 
tablishment of a normal school for the training of teach- 
ers for the District, into which the most promising pupils, 
advancing from the Common Schools, may enter free of 
charge; one per cent. annually of the salary of every com- 
mon school teacher in the employment of the board if 
under twenty years of age, two per cent. if over twenty 
and under thirty years of age, three per cent. if over 
thirty, to be deducted therefrom by the treasurer of the 
said board, and paid over to the Mayors of the cities of 
Washington and Georgetown, and the president of the 
board and their successors, who are appointed the trustees 
of the “Teacher’s Pension Fund of the District of Colum- 
bia,” .. . from the proceeds of this fund, such sum, not 
exceeding five hundred dollars annually, as the same shall 
afford, to be paid by the treasurer of said board of con- 
trollers to every common school teacher of the District 
who shall have served the same faithfully and to the ac- 
ceptance of the board during a period of not less than 
ten, and shall not be of less age than sixty years, or infirm, 
upon retirement from service with the assent of said board. 


Pennsylvanians are most familiar with Thaddeus Stevens’ defense of our Free School Law in 


1835. The same philosophy of equal educational opportunity for all he enunciated so clearly in 1835 in Harrisburg 
appears in the provisions of this Free School Bill for the District of Columbia. It is epitomized by a recurrence of 
the words “without exception” and “without distinction.” 
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Education in Pennsylvania 
Is on the March 


PRESIDENT LUMLEY, Doctor Haas, 
MEMBERS OF THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
EpucaATION ASSOCIATION: 

I feel as though I had just been 
given another Christmas present. That 
very hearty and most laudatory in- 
troduction by my good friend, John 
Lumley, makes me feel that way—and 
I think you will understand if I add 
that it is a good feeling. 

John Lumley deserves a few bou- 
quets. He has been a most able and 
conscientious leader in the field of ed- 
ucation. As President of your organi- 
zation he has greatly enhanced its 
value to education, to those who make 
education possible, and to the millions 
of boys and girls of our great Com- 
monwealth. In the trying times we 
have just passed through, Mr. Lumley, 
on behalf of the teachers and educators 
in Pennsylvania, has shown brilliant 
leadership and unswerving coopera- 
tion in helping to achieve a program 
which I believe to be extremely bene- 
ficial. 


M* being here with you tonight is 
a most happy occasion, because 
I can say to you definitely and with 





The Honorable John S. Fine 
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the utmost sincerity: education in 
Pennsylvania is on the march. 

Patience is a virtue. You have had 
a tremendous amount of patience. Vir- 
tue may not always be rewarded; but 
your patience is rewarded today. 

Late this afternoon just before com- 
ing over here, I performed an official 
act which, of the many I will be called 
upon to do during my tenure of office, 
will not be surpassed; nor will the 
happiness it afforded me be exceeded. 
I can think of no better gathering to 
make this announcement than to you. 

It was my duty and happy privilege 
to sign into law some of the most im- 
portant educational bills ever presented 
a Pennsylvania Legislature since the 
early days when our public school sys- 
tem was inaugurated. Included among 
these measures were the historic bills 
333 and 334, of House origin. I need 
not tell you about their contents. Your 
Association sponsored them. You con- 
tributed materially to their final pass- 
age by the General Assembly, so you 
know all about them. Through these 
new laws we have started to lift by 
the bootstraps our educational stand- 
ards and the standards of our educa- 
tors in Pennsylvania. 


O say that signing these bills into 

law gave me tremendous satisfac- 
tion is to put it mildly. It was the ful- 
fillment of a pledge I made to Penn- 
sylvanians during my campaign for 
Governor and subsequently. I repeated 
it in my Inaugural Address, and have 
reiterated it time and again during 
this long and arduous year. Certainly, 
there is nothing that gives one so much 
satisfaction as to be able to say: “I 
have kept the faith.” 

The greatest resources of this Com- 
monwealth are the two million boys 
and girls of school age and the addi- 
tional millions of youth who are but 


Says GOVERNOR JOHN S. FINE 
when addressing the 195] PSEA 


Convention in Harrisburg 


a step or two away from maturity. 
They are, undeniably, our greatest 
assets. How these assets and resources 
are to be moulded and developed de- 
pend considerably upon our teachers. 


. program of legislation, now 
law, was envisioned in large part 
by your able leaders. It was developed 
in conference with heads of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Parent 
Teacher Association, the School Di- 
rectors Association, and our leaders in 
the General Assembly. Now that it is 
accomplished the lamps of education 
will burn more brightly in our rural 
areas, in our cities, on the hilltops, 
and in the valleys of Pennsylvania. 

We have—all of us—taken a big 
step in not only insuring but in but- 
tressing our wonderful educational 
heritage made possible by our great 
men of the past. 

To make this step possible we will 
have to spend a lot of money. In addi- 
tion, we have committed the State for 
much more money to be made avail- 
able during the next ten years. In our 
present biennium we have raised by 
36 per cent the amount of State funds 
set aside for the advancement of educa- 
tion over the previous biennium. And 
today we are allocating 4514 per cent 
of all the State’s revenues in the Gen- 
eral Fund to the cause of education. 
Who can gainsay that we are doing 
the right thing? Who among us will 
deny that if our economy continues 
present day spiralling, or becomes 
even more demanding upon our pocket- 
hooks to defray the necessary and 
growing expenses of government, that 
we will be called upon to put aside 
even greater amounts for education 
than we are doing today? In the fore- 
seeable future we will be devoting at 
least one-half of all our General Fund 
moneys to the further advancement of 
education in Pennsylvania. 
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| wedi unhesitatingly add, we could 
spend our money in no better way. 

I am not going to bore you with 
figures, but I do want to give you a 
general picture. The picture demon- 
strates that we have started a program 
for education which will lift Pennsyl- 
vania from the rut we unfortunately 
have been in. Eventually, it will place 
us high among the ranking states in 
educational standards. Pennsylvania 
long has been the bulwark of American 
industry. We are an industrial empire 
in ourselves. Yet for years our per 
capita income has been nowhere near 
that of many of our sister states. In 
fact, if my memory serves me cor- 
rectly, there are thirteen states whose 
citizens top ours individually in in- 
come. I have no doubt that this is one 
of the reasons why this Commonwealth 
has lagged somewhat in properly plac- 
ing our educational system on the 
same level of preeminence as is our 
industrial system. 

In the years to come, when we look 
back upon what has been done this 
year for education in the State, we— 
all of us—will be proud of the actions 
taken for the betterment of our schools 
and for the benefit of our teachers in 
increased salaries, retirement incre- 
ments, and in protecting the Teacher 
Tenure Law. 


| baie year we supplemented a pro- 
gram previously laid out for the 
support of the public schools through- 
out the State by committing ourselves 
to substantial additional appropria- 
tions during the next ten years. 

For this present biennium over the 
last, we increased our appropriations 
for public school support alone by 38 
per cent. This year we have increased 
materially State appropriations for 
State-aided colleges and universities; 
our contributions to the School Em- 
ployes’ Retirement Fund; our aid to 
teachers colleges; and provision also 
for a substantial increase for the trans- 
portation of pupils. Now there you 
have the overall picture. And that pic- 
ture, at least for the next ten years, is 
going to improve from increasing ap- 
propriations for what I believe to be 
the greatest responsibility of govern- 
ment—the proper and adequate edu- 
cation of our children. 

The opportunities given our children 
for an education strike closer to the 
hearts of all of us than any other single 
governmental activity. No other phase 
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of community life affects all of us in- 
dividually and collectively more than 
our public schools. To the parent they 
mean a satisfaction of that yearning 
that each has for his children that 
they shall be guaranteed the educa- 
tional opportunities—regardless of 
race, color, or creed—that will equip 
them to take their places in the broad 
arena of competent citizenship and 
play their parts well. 


O the State our children mean new 

generations of Pennsylvanians that 
will keep us in the forefront of social 
ideals and industrial greatness. 

If we are to have a courageous and 
enlightened citizenry of good, stable 
character to carry on the ideals and 
traditions of our great Commonwealth 
and of our Nation, our children must 
have now every possible opportunity 
to develop to the fullest extent of their 
potentialities. 

I have recognized this and have done 
and intend to do everything that is 
humanly possible to give our children 
these opportunities. 

One means of accomplishing this 
objective has been the appropriations 
for education passed by the General 
Assembly this year. But it is well to re- 
member that money alone does not nec- 
essarily mean better educational stand- 
ards. It helps; there is no doubt of 
that. In addition to money for educa- 
tional advancement through all its vari- 
ous ramifications, our teachers must 
recognize—and | am sure they do— 
that they too must assume increasing 
responsibilities. Our educational lead- 
ers and our teachers must teach the full 
meaning of our instruments of liberty 
with enthusiasm. They must teach that 
meaning with a firm conviction that 
unless all of us do our full part in the 
eternal struggle for freedom, we will 
become enslaved as individuals and 
destroyed as a nation. 


N these critical times | am concerned 

that all public service meets the acid 
test of undivided allegiance to our 
country and its sacred instruments of 
government. The General Assembly, 
in the record long session just recently 
ended, enacted a loyalty program. This 
program will provide an opportunity 
for every public servant to reaffirm his 
loyalty to the United States and to the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

Now I was not so much concerned 
with this so-called loyalty legislation 





as I was that it in no way endanger 
the Teacher Tenure Act. I fought vig- 
orously to see that that was done. And 
I am glad that in its final form certain 
of its provisions were amended to re- 
move all danger, or possible danger, 
to the Teacher Tenure Act. 

There has been much public confu- 
sion about what the Loyalty Oath 
really entails. As it now stands, I am 
certain that no good American will be 
in the slightest injured by any of its 
provisions. 


E are indeed the heirs of a broad 

tolerance and priceless freedoms 
and liberties which were purchased at 
a great price. I am sure you will agree 
with me that our American form of 
government is the best in the world. 
[ am convinced that your organization 
and its members—the teachers in the 
Commonwealth—will keep it so. 

No one group in this Commonwealth 
holds within its hands so much of our 
future destiny as do you, the teachers. 
I salute you, and extend to you all good 
wishes for 1952 and the years to fol- 
low. 

As Horace Greeley said: “Let us 
strive to make education the seed of 
good thoughts, a sure and faithful 
teacher that soul is more and better 
than body. Let it train the young so 
to use every power that man may be 
ennobled and life may be higher and 
holier.” 

Let us remember that the responsi- 
bility for achieving the ideals repre- 
sented in this year’s real step in the 
onward march of Pennsylvania’s edu- 
cational system rests largely with the 
teacher. 
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A Great Convention in 1951 


H. E. GAYMAN 
Executive Secretary, PSEA 


|" WAS a great convention. From 
the time that the audience arose in 
spontaneous acclaim of Governor Fine 
as he appeared before the House of 
Delegates on Thursday evening to a 
similar rising tribute to President Lum- 
ley during his concluding remarks at 
the close of the Saturday morning ses- 
sion, our 1951 PSEA annual conven- 
tion was marked by greatness. 
Conventions come and conventions 
go but the one in 1951 will be mem- 
orable in the historic annals of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation. There were many things which 
made it so. In the first place it marked 
the 99th year in which our members 
gathered in annual convention. This 
alone, however, is not of great sig- 
nificance. The significant aspect of the 
meeting was that it climaxed a year of 
unparalleled achievement in legisla- 
tive benefits to our members. 
Governor Fine on the afternoon of 
the first day had enacted into law by 
his signature PSEA’s legislative pro- 
gram on salaries, subsidies, sabbatical 
leave, and retirement. He appeared be- 
fore the House of Delegates on Thurs- 
day evening to tell of this action and 
to pay tribute to our President of the 
year—John M. Lumley—for his coura- 
geous leadership. Small wonder that 
his appearance was acclaimed by a 


spontaneous rising of the audience 
with prolonged applause. 

In like manner his able address 
which appears in this issue was marked 
by generous applause from beginning 
to end. 

Never was there greater evidence of 
unity, of a fuller appreciation of power 
and service of professional organiza- 
tion, or gratitude for benefits received 
through legislation, of interest in for- 
ward-looking reports, than in the 1951 
convention. And fitting it was that as 
President Lumley made a few brief re- 
marks before relinquishing the gavel 
as President on Saturday morning the 
audience stood and with spontaneous 
applause expressed personal and profes- 
sional appreciation for his services. 

Adding to the greatness of the con- 
vention were our visitors. Guests of the 
Association were three of the exchange 
teachers—E. Mary Sibley, P. Joan Pro- 
bert, and Owen Leary—who brought 
brief greetings at the closing session. 
Miss Sibley is teaching in Pittsburgh; 
Miss Probert in New Kensington, and 
Mr. Leary in Philadelphia. 

The acting president of the State 
School Directors Association, Robert 
M. Carson, and the president of the 
Pennsylvania Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Mrs. Alexander Groskin, 


brought appropriate greetings to the 
general session on Friday evening. 
Present at the convention, also, were 


NEA President J. Cloyd Miller and 





Dwayne Orton and President Lumley enjoy a chat with the three exchange teachers 
who were guests at the convention—E. Mary Sibley of England, P. Joan Probert of 
Wales, and Owen Leary of Scotland. 
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his wife. Corma A. Mowrey, junior 
past president of the NEA and director 
of professional services of the West 
Virginia Education Association. 
brought a challenging address on “Edu- 
cation, An Investment in Human Re- 
sources,’ to the Friday evening general 
session. 

At the same meeting Doctor Haas, in 
his characteristic manner, challenged 
the convention to guard and cherish 
our way of life because, while it is a 
most precious possession, it is also a 
new conquest for each generation. 

The delegates greeted enthusias- 
tically two visiting guest educational 
leaders from Bavaria, Karl Bosl, presi- 
dent, and Wilhelm Ebert, chairman of 
the Legislative Committee of the Ba- 
varian Teachers Organization. At the 
meeting of the House of Delegates on 
Thursday night, Doctor Bosl in most 
appropriate remarks told of the pur- 
poses of their visit to Pennsylvania- 
to study the organization and opera- 
tion of a professional education asso- 
ciation. He said it was their desire to 
pattern the new Bavarian Association 
after the PSEA and presented to Presi- 
dent Lumley a gavel made from wood 
of the new Headquarters building of 
the Bavarian Teachers Organization 
in Germany. 

Following the two evening programs. 
delegates joined in social hours and 
dancing in the Ballroom of the Penn- 
Harris Hotel. 

The speaker at the final general ses- 
sion, Saturday forenoon, was Dwayne 
Orton, assistant administrator of Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration, and 
director of education, International 
Business Machines Corp., New York. 
Mr. Orton spoke of the role educators 


must play in making civilian defense | 


plans for their communities. 
The departments, sections, 
round tables met and discussed aspects 
of the convention theme—Education, 
the Key to the Future—in their re- 
spective meetings, and as usual there 
were the exciting elections for the 


President and members of various | 


committees. 

Our Association is recognized as 
having made outstanding contributions 
to the advancement of the educational 
welfare of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania both on the legislative and 
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professional fronts. Notwithstanding 
all these achievements during the long 
span of its existence—99 years—the 
1951 convention marked its grandest 
hour in legislative achievement. 


The Elections 
President 
Herbert P. Lauterbach, Aliquippa 


Committee on Legislation 
John Duronio, Monessen 
Millard L. Gleim, Bangor 
Joseph Siegman, Moon Township, 
Allegheny Co. 
Kermit M. Stover, Boiling Springs 
G. Baker Thompson, Media 


Committee on Resolutions 
Clyde E. Bounds, Windber 
W. W. Eshelman, Fort Washington 
Emily Miller, Snowden Township, 
Allegheny Co. 
Allen R. Moon, Cochranton 
Charles M. Sandwick, Sr., Easton 


Committee on Teacher Welfare 
Walter R. Douthett, Darby 


Mary N. Klingensmith, Greensburg 


Ruth Leach, Johnstown 


NEA State Director 
David H. Stewart, Dormont 


Recommendation of Candidate to the 
Nominating Committee of the Public 
School Employes’ Retirement Board 


J. Maurice Strattan, Kittanning 


PSEA Board of Retirement Trustees 
John M. Hickey, Erie 


Departments 


Administration—Mark N. Burkhart, 
Carlisle 

Classroom Teachers—Mrs. Audrey 
S. Graham, Allegheny County; 
David C. Guhl, Connellsville 

Higher Education—A. G. Breiden- 
stine, Lancaster 

Practical Arts and Vocational Edu- 
cation—Kerr Miller, Williamsport 

Supervision and Curriculum—Harry 
N. Gasser, State College 


Resolutions 


1. We pay tribute to John M. Lum- 
ley, our President, for his dynam- 
ic leadership and distinguished 
service to our profession during 
his term of office. 

2. We extend our gratitude to our 


staff members at PSEA Head- 
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quarters, the Executive Council, 
the elective and appointive com- 
mittees for their continued effort 
and support in advancing the pro- 
fessional, legislative, and public 
relation programs of our Associ- 
ation. 

We pay tribute to Honorable John 
S. Fine, Governor of the Com- 
monwealth, for his understanding 
of and interest in educational 
needs and for his determined stand 
in securing legislation to advance 
the public school system of the 
Commonwealth. 


We are deeply grateful for the 
forward-looking educational legis- 
lation enacted by the 1951 Gen- 
eral Assembly. We express our 
appreciation to the members of 
the General Assembly who labored 
unceasingly for this legislation. 
We commend the Legislative Com- 
mittee for its vigorous and effec- 
tive action in securing the enact- 
ment into law of H. B. 333 and 
H. B. 334, the PSEA salary and 
subsidy program. 

We commend Francis B. Haas, 
Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, and his staff for their leader- 
ship in promoting the advance- 
ment of our public school system. 
We express our appreciation for 
that leadership and pledge our 
continued cooperation. 

We recognize the Department of 
Public Instruction as the officially 
constituted agency for the ad- 
ministration of the School Laws 
of the Commonwealth. We recog- 


8. 


10. 


nize the importance of higher 
salaries for members of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 
In the interest of efficiency, we 
recommend a study of the man- 
ner of selecting Department per- 
sonnel be made. 


We endorse the promotion and 
observance of Pennsylvania Week. 
We urge that greater emphasis 
be placed upon the contributions 
which public education has made 
and is making to Pennsylvania’s 
greatness. 

We recognize the necessity of a 
teacher selection program to staff 
adequately the schools of the 
Commonwealth with properly cer- 
tificated elementary and second- 
ary teachers. We recommend that 
only young men and women of 
desirable personality, aptitude, 
and scholarship be admitted to 
our teacher education institutions 
as applicants for the profession, 
and further recommend that these 
applicants be carefully screened 
during their four years of prep- 
aration. We encourage the forma- 
tion of FTA clubs and chapters 
in high schools and colleges as a 
basic part of this program. 
Education is a major profession. 
It should be recognized as such by 
the general public and by all in- 
stitutions of higher learning. The 
Association believes that a back- 
ground of successful teaching in 
the public schools should be a pre- 
requisite to employment on a 
teacher-education faculty, and that 





Guests at Friday evening session with President Lumley—Superintendent Francis B. 
Haas, Mrs. Alexander Groskin, President, Pennsylvania Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, Betts Lumley, and Robert M. Carson, President, State School Directors Association. 
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11. 


12. 


14, 
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periodic experience in the public 
schools by staff members is es- 
sential. 

We recognize that the formation 
of joint school districts in our 
State has been a step towards in- 
creasing the efficiency of our edu- 
cational program. However, we 
believe union districts are better 
adapted to furnish maximum edu- 
cational services to our youth. 
We urge the continued coopera- 
tive discussion by School Boards 
with local representatives of our 
Association in the solution of the 
educational and professional prob- 
lems of the public schools. We 
recommend a general and wide- 
spread adoption of this principle 
throughout the Commonwealth. 
We reaffirm our belief that Penn- 
sylvania should modernize its tax 
structure. 

We recognize that along with the 
home and the church the school 
has a major responsibility in aid- 
ing youth to develop an under- 
standing, appreciation, and ac- 
ceptance of the moral and spirit- 
ual values of our heritage. We 
urge teachers to use every oppor- 
tunity to implement their teach- 
ing with the great moral and spir- 
itual values of our culture. 

We believe the present compul- 
sory attendance laws of the Com- 
monwealth are a minimum guar- 
antee in safeguarding youth from 
child labor and in providing them 
with an adequate education. We 
oppose any attempt to reduce the 
provisions of compulsory school 
attendance as now constituted. 
We recommend a_ cooperative 
study by teachers, administrators, 
teacher education faculties, and 
the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion of the problems involved in 
teacher certification. We are un- 
alterably opposed to the granting 
of full time emergency certificates 
as now provided by law. 

We recognize the acute shortage 
of school building facilities as a 
problem of great magnitude. We 
call attention to the necessity of 
state and federal financial assist- 
ance to meet this critical need. 
We urge the Federal Government 
to take cognizance of this emer- 
gency and allocate sufficient criti- 
cal materials, to provide adequate 
school housing. 


18. We recognize that participation in 
democratic living in the school is 
essential in the development of re- 
sponsive and responsible citizens 
in our Democracy. Furthermore, 
we believe that the extension of 
the franchise downward to age 
eighteen would be a forward step 
in the functioning of our govern- 
ment. 

19. We believe that the perpetuation 
and defense of our type of gov- 
ernment, in which human free- 
doms are paramount, depend upon 
the competence of our program of 
education to instill into the minds 
and hearts of our young people 
an appreciation of its inherent 
values. We oppose any philosophy 
of government which ignores the 
intrinsic worth of the individual. 

20. We believe in a world based upon 
peace, justice, the dignity of hu- 
man life, and freedom from ag- 
gression. We support the United 
Nations together with its various 
agencies as an instrument of 
world government to attain these 
ends. 

21. We recognize the present inter- 
national situation as a decisive 
struggle between our way of life 
and conflicting ideologies. We 
pledge our support to the Presi- 
dent of the United States and to 
Congress in mobilizing our ma- 
terial and human resources to 
meet any foreseeable eventuality 
in safeguarding our freedom. 


Amendments to the PSEA 
Constitution 

Two of the proposed amendments 
to the Constitution, one to Article III, 
Membership, a second to Article V, 
Local Branches and Convention Dis- 
tricts, did not receive the required two- 
thirds vote. Proposed amendments to 
three other articles did pass and now 
these added sections or changes read as 
follows: 


ArTICLE III. Membership 

A second paragraph was added to 
Section 1: 

No person shall be admitted to mem- 
bership or continued in membership 
in the PSEA who advocates or who is 
a member of the Communist Party in 
the United States or of any organiza- 
tion that advocates changing the form 
of government of the United States by 
any means not provided for in the 
Constitution of the United States. 


ARTICLE VI. 


Section 1. The House of Delegates 
shall consist of the members of the 
Executive Council, ex officio, and the 
delegates elected by the Local Branches 
of the Association, the number in no 
case to exceed one delegate for every 
75 members of a Local Branch, or 
major portion thereof, enrolled the pre- 
ceding year as members of this Asso- 
ciation; provided, however, that one 


House of Delegates 


(See Amendments, page 227) 





Governor John S. Fine as he addressed 
PSEA delegates. 





oes 


President Lumley congratulates President- 
Elect Lauterbach. 





Karl Bos! presents a gavel, a gift of the 

Bavarian Teachers Organization to the 

PSEA, to Mr. Lumley while Wilhelm Ebert 
looks on. 
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Freedom—a New Conquest . 


FRANCIS B. HAAS 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Harrisburg 


|’ commenting on Education Today 

our perspective is greatly improved 
by a brief glance at some situations 
overcome in order to gain vision and 
courage for problems to be faced. 

The period from Thaddeus Stevens 
to Horace Mann in general represented 
a crystallization of an ideal in the area 
of the responsibility of the State toward 
the education of its citizens. 


One Hundred Years Ago 


The year in which we are meeting 
is a convenient milepost from which to 
glance at some major problems one 
hundred years ago, fifty years ago, 
and today. 

In 1845 Horace Mann in his Ninth 
Annual Report made this statement: 

“Our Common Schools are a system 
of unsurpassable grandeur and effi- 
ciency. Their influences reach, with 
more or less directness and intensity, 
all the children belonging to the State, 
—children who are soon to be the 
State. They act upon these children at 
the most impressible period of their 
existence,—imparting qualities of mind 
and heart which will be magnified by 
diffusion, and deepened by time, until 
they will be evolved into national char- 
acter, and, at last, will stamp their in- 
effaceable seal upon our history.” 


Fifty Years Ago 


In 1901, approximately a half a cen- 
tury later, Nathan C. Schaeffer in his 
annual report made a significant com- 
ment concerning appropriations when 
he stated: 

“The money question is always of 
fundamental importance in the admin- 
istration of a school system. Good 
things cost money and good schools 
form no exception to the rule. The de- 
tails of supervision and instruction be- 
long to experts and teachers. How to 
get money enough to run the schools, 
is a question of direct and immediate 
interest to every legislator and every 
taxpayer. Hence the public mind is 
always greatly interested in the prompt 
payment of the State appropriation.” 

And again in his 1903 report when 
he said: 
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“The agitation over the minimum 
salary bill drew universal attention to 
the inadequate compensation of teach- 
ers. As a result, there has been an in- 
crease of salaries in quite a number 
of school districts and there is pros- 
pect of an increase in many districts 
which will not be affected by the mini- 
mum salary law. It is not probable that 
any board of directors will fix the 
minimum below thirty-five dollars per 
month and thus forfeit the district’s 
share of the five and three-quarter 
millions appropriated for school pur- 
poses.” 

Doctor Schaeffer’s report of half a 
century ago indicates an enrolment of 
over 1,161,000 pupils, a professional 
education personnel of over 30,000 
and a State appropriation of about 
$5,000,000. Half a century later for 
the year ending 1950 we find an en- 
rolment of over 1,558,000 pupils, a pro- 


Presenting 
Herbert P. Lauterbach 


PSEA’s President for 1952 is a 
teacher of social studies in Franklin 
Junior High School, Aliquippa. He 
graduated from the University of Pitts- 
burgh in 1932 with the B.A. degree 
and in 1936 with the Master’s Degree. 

The recipient of the Nathan C. 
Schaeffer Memorial Scholarship which 
is annually awarded by the State Coun- 
cil of Education, Mr. Lauterbach is 
now working toward his Doctor’s De- 
gree in the graduate school of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Lauterbach has been president 
of the Aliquippa Education Associa- 
tion for three terms. He has served 
his local branch also as a member of 
the professional, public relations, so- 
cial, and salary committees. 

In speaking of his service at the 
local level, a colleague says: “Herb 
Lauterbach’s intelligent and coura- 
geous leadership here in Aliquippa 
has been largely responsible for many 
of the gains our group has made in 
recent years.” 

On the State level, Mr. Lauterbach 
served on the Executive Council in 
1946 and 1947 as representative of 
the Midwestern Convention District. 


fessional personnel of over 60,000 and 
a State appropriation of over 
$102,000,000. These figures relate only 
to the educational services functioning 
generally in the field of public educa- 
tion. 


Today 


The story of the 1951 General As- 
sembly is not completely compiled. 
however for the biennium it will show 
for services in the field of public edu- 
cation over 369 millions of dollars. 
Complete tabulations of the Bills 
passed and approved by Governor 
Fine including appropriations, we ex- 
pect to distribute within a week. Nearly 
seven hundred Bills directly and in- 
directly affecting education were in- 
troduced in the 1951 General Assem- 
bly. You will understand the fine 
work done by the staff of the Depart- 

(See Freedom, page 223) 





He was a member of the Committee on 
Local Branches from 1944 to 1950 
and its chairman in 1950, and a mem- 
ber of the Professional Planning Com- 
mittee from 1947 to 1949. In 1951 he 
served on the PSEA Executive Coun- 
cil as president of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers. 

On the National level, Mr. Lauter- 
bach has been a member of the Ad- 
visory Council of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers of the NEA and 
of its Northeast Region. He attended 
the National Training Laboratory for 
Group Development at Bethel, Maine, 
in the summer of 1950. 
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Education—An Investment in People 


CORMA A. MOWREY 


Director, Professional Services 


Junior Past President, NEA West Virginia Education Association 


| ipo process of democracy to which 
our early Americans committed 
themselves embraced five essential 
elements: the rights of citizens to pro- 
pose measures and policies, the right 
to discuss freely all proposed policies 
and measures, the right to decide is- 
sues at the polls, the obligations to ac- 
cept decisions duly made without re- 
sort to force, and the right to appraise, 
criticize, and amend decisions so made. 

The preservation of these processes 
of democracy was assured in part by 
laws and _ institutions guaranteeing 
freedom of the press, discussion, and 
decision, but they knew that paper 
guarantees were not enough. Knowl- 
edge and a moral sense were required 
to sustain democratic processes and to 
make them constructive rather than de- 
structive. 

“In proportion, as the structure 
of government gives force to public 
opinion it is essential that public opin- 
ion should be enlightened,” said our 
first President, George Washington. 
How was this to be done? By the pro- 
motion of free public schools for the 
general diffusion of knowledge. Wash- 
ington and Jefferson may have been 
at odds on many points of policy, but 
both were deeply and actively con- 
cerned with public education as a pri- 
mary interest, and other leaders like- 
wise sensed the need, but it was not 
until some years after the second war 
with England that plans for popular 
education began to receive serious 
consideration. 


The Supreme Hope 


Education began to be regarded as 
an instrument for making democratic 
government adequate. Horace Mann 
offered public education as the su- 
preme hope for wise and just deci- 
sions. “The rack, the fagot, and the 
dungeon had failed to decide them; 
the blood of all the martyrs had failed; 
the power of kings, aided by the 
wealth of nations, had failed.” If 
these issues were ever to be settled, 
Mann thought “it must be by each 
party’s laying aside any belief in in- 
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fallibility, and by the union of all in 
some noble plan to give another gen- 
eration fitter attainments, greater ca- 
pacities, and minds free from preju- 
dice.” 

Education was being conceived as an 
aid in sustaining democratic govern- 
ment and as an aid in assuring equal- 
ity of preparation for economic op- 
portunity. Driven by the dynamics of 
these powerful considerations, public 
education made headway against pop- 
ular indifference and privileged hos- 
tility, from small beginnings to mag- 





Corma Mowrey chats with President Lum- 
ley before the Friday evening session. 


nificence of resources and vastness of 
plant. 


The American Dream 


This has constituted the American 
Dream of democracy. While education 
constantly touches the practical affairs 
of the hour and day, and responds to 
political and ecenomic exigencies, it 
has its own treasures of knowledge, 
heroic examples, accepted values 
stamped with the seal of permanence. 
Yet it is more than the inanimate rec- 
ord of tradition, more than books, 
maps, pictures, models, and method of 
instruction. Education finds expression 
in the living personalities connected 
with it, in the relations of boards of 
administration, in the associations of 
teachers and pupils, in attitude, bear- 
ings, and skills, in all the nobler im- 


A boy or girl is a bank where we may 


deposit our dreams of a better world 


pulses of the humanities which are sus 
taining forces of society. 

Forever affiliated with education is 
the inscrutable urge of aspiration and 
creative intelligence which gives ele. 
vation to daily duties and seeks the im- 
provement of the heritage. Education 
guards those virtues of the race that 
are vouchsafed to the humblest—in- 
dustry, patience, self-denial, and con- 
sideration for others. At the same time 
it stimulates the more imperial gifts 
of imagination, originality, and in- 
vention by which the treasures of 
mankind are enlarged and enriched. 
Wielding no weapons of sheer power, 
claiming no pomp and circumstance 
of state, education nourishes the un- 
derlying values upon which state and 
society depend for their existence be- 
cause education is an investment in 
people, and people constitute our 
greatest resource. 

Protecting and enriching the in- 
trinsic powers of education is a task 
for all who are concerned with edu- 
cation, whether as teachers, admin- 
istrators, or lay persons outside the 
school system. 

But a statement of what has been 
done and is being done by education is 
not enough. We do not work in the 
past nor for the mere ends of the pres- 
ent. By the very nature of our obliga- 
tions, we are compelled to face the fu- 
ture. The public schools are concerned 
with the coming generations. It is in 
the years ahead, not in any ages gone, 
that these generations will live their 
lives, carry on their work, assert their 
rights, and discharge their duties. 

By this conception of education the 
very idea of completed formalism and 
perfect practice handed down by the 
past is ruled out. Our task as teachers 
is not limited to preserving and pass- 
ing on a heritage of knowledge and 
treasured experience; ours is the task 
of taking into account advancing 
knowledge, adding to it, sifting, creat- 
ing as well as accumulating. 

Education embraces knowledge, 
training, and aspiration, and let us re- 
member that the dissemination of 
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knowledge is not enough and is not 
the whole business of education. 
Knowledge alone does not present im- 
peratives of conduct; nor kindle as- 
piration for the good life. Knowledge 
of chemistry may be employed to 
poison a neighbor as well as to heal the 
sick. Knowledge of banking may be 
used to exploit and wreck banks as 
well as in banking practices of un- 
questioned social advantage. There is 
nothing in a chemical fact, or in a fi- 
nancial fact, which necessarily instructs 
the learner in the right use of it. 


Ethics—a Central Concern 


Ethics is not a side issue with educa- 
tion, but is a central concern—a con- 
cern that gives direction to the spread 
of knowledge. We teachers do carry 
ethical responsibilities. Our theories 
and practices must always center upon 
the enduring good and not upon evil 
or indifference to evil. We must re- 
member that education includes the 
training of the spirit and body. 

No written or spoken words do, or 
can, completely convey the meaning 
of education as the day-to-day living 
force that it is in fact. Discipline and 
freedom are made living in the spoken 
word, in attitude, in gesture and be- 
havior. Public education maintains 
and demonstrates human relations in- 
dispensable to the good life itself and 
must continue to produce young men 
and women who will function intelli- 
gently in our democracy and who will 
be capable of preserving our democ- 
racy. 


Yes, education in America is an in- 
vestment in people. It is committed to 
the maintenance and improvement of 
American society. Our American so- 
ciety is democratic; it repudiates gov- 
ernment by sheer force alone; it nour- 
ishes the free spirit of science, and we 
know that our democracy rests on 
ideals, institutions, and economy. No 
longer can we take the assurance ot 
our democracy for granted, and we 
know that education must recognize 
its social obligations more seriously 
than ever before; that education must 
prepare youth for associational life 
and activities; that education must pre- 
pare citizens for participation in a 
democratic government; that it must 
aid in upholding social values, and so- 
ciety must accept new responsibilities 
for the education of adults. 


Without Knowledge— 


Without knowledge, men cannot be 
free; without knowledge men are in- 
capable of distinguishing friends from 
enemies; without knowledge men can 
be led into slavery; without knowledge 
men cannot rule themselves. The long 
history of mankind shows that free 
men again and again have lost their 
liberties simply because they did not 
know the consequences of the choice 
which they were making or accepting. 
Democracy therefore, beyond all other 
social systems and faiths, must make 
provision for the enlightenment of the 
people, or it will perish. A democracy 
must have free men, and the free man 
today must be familiar with certain 


great patterns of social knowledge and 
thought, namely: 

1. He must have knowledge of the 
nature of man in society. 

2. He must have knowledge of the 
history of mankind. 

3. He must have knowledge of the 
long struggle to liberate the human 
mind and civilize the human heart. 

4. He must have knowledge of the 
totalitarian movements. 

5. He must have knowledge of the 
weaknesses of American democracy. 

6. He must have knowledge of the 
resources, achievements, and promise 
of American democracy. 

The people—the public, the citizen, 
the parents—are not without heavy 
responsibilities and obligations in the 
establishment and maintenance of a 
program of democratic education. The 
major responsibilities of the people are 
threefold: first, to achieve a more ade- 
quate understanding of the nature of 
democratic education; second, to guard 
public education against attacks; and 
third, to establish and maintain a con- 
dition of mutual trust, understanding, 
and sympathy. — 

As teachers, ours is the task of reach- 
ing the hearts and minds of boys and 
girls. Let us remember, “A boy (or a 
girl) is a bank where we may deposit 
our most treasured possessions—the 
hard-won wisdom, the dreams of a 
better world. A boy (or a girl) will 
guard them carefully and invest them 
wisely and reap a reward greater than 
that perhaps of which you and I| have 
ever dreamed.” 





J. Cloyd Miller, President of the National Education Association, is guest speaker at the annual luncheon of the Department of Class- 


room Teachers. Seated at the table, left to right, are Mrs. Miller; Anne MacKinney, Butler; Mr. Miller; Herbert P. Lauterbach, Aliquippa; 
Mrs. Bessie L. Nace, Conshohocken; and Lucy A. Valero, California. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
INTERESTS 


President’s Report 


Where do we go from here? That is 
a good question for any person to ask, 
and it is a good question for the As- 
sociation to ask. It is a question which 
indicates a healthy, vigorous attitude, 
and a recognition of the need for con- 
tinued improvement and growth. It is a 
question which implies the truth that 
we never arrive at our goals if our 
goals are large enough and are set out 
at a great enough distance. So it is 
that as we look back at our Associa- 
tion’s accomplishments in the last year, 
counting our successes and gains with 
a real appreciation of the united effort 
that brought about those gains, we 
must ask the life-giving question, 
“Where do we go from here?” 

Certainly our legislative program in 
1951 was a great one for Pennsylva- 
nia and the profession, and certainly 
it was successful. But complacency 
now would weaken us terribly and 
shorten our vision of the future. 

We have not as yet gotten properly 
into the year’s work which lies ahead, 
but several early steps have been tak- 
en. Careful consideration is being giv- 
en to committee personnel, and recom- 
mendations are being prepared which 
are designed to strengthen even more 
the work that the Association’s Com- 
mittees have been doing. An effort will 
be made to encourage the integration 
of committee programs so that effort 
will be focused upon attainable ob- 
jectives each of which will strengthen 
the Association. 

The new Executive Council, which 
will meet for the first time on Janu- 
ary 26, will bring together the needs, 
desires, and ideas of the Convention 
Districts and of the Departments, and 
out of the Council will emerge a pro- 
gram for the year which should take 
us another long step along the road of 
professional growth. 

The year ahead looks good. Together 
we will build, and together share the 
fruits of our labor.—HErBeErT P. Lau- 
TERBACH, President, PSEA, Aliquippa, 
January 9, 1952 
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Reading HS Celebrates its 
25/100 Anniversary 


The first public secondary school in 
Reading opened November 2, 1852. 
The doors of the present senior high 
school building, named the “Castle on 
the Hill,” opened September 7, 1927. 
Reading quite appropriately marked 
these two events this year by celebrat- 
ing a 25/100 anniversary. The super- 
intendent, Thomas H. Ford, reports 
that virtually all of the school’s extra- 
curricular activities this year have 
been molded to form part of the ob- 
servance of the 100th year of public 
secondary education in Reading and 
the 25th year of the present high 
school. 

Authorized by a resolution adopted 
by the board of school directors, the 
year-long observance is featuring a 
number of major events. First of these 
was the alumni home-coming program 
in October on the theme, “Reading 
High School—Past.” In January, 
“Reading High School—Present” was 
exemplified by a gigantic open house 
program centered in the high school 
and extended by the use of window 
displays through the entire city. 

In June, the school’s seniors will de- 
vote the commencement program to 
“Reading High School—Future.” 


1952—A Centennial Year 


“Nineteen Hundred Fifty-Two as a 
Centennial Year in the History of Edu- 
cation” is covered in a paper by Walter 
Crosby Eells in the December 29, 
1951, issue of School and Society. In 
his listing, Doctor Eells notes the organ- 
ization of the PSEA and the first issue 
of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
Among the many others listed for 1852 
were the founding of the Pennsylvania 
State Teachers College at California as 
an academy and the chartering of 
Westminster Collegiate Institute which 
became Westminster College at New 
Wilmington. 


Education has made possible America’s suc- 
cess in two world wars. Know-how to produce, 
to invent, is based upon achievements in edu- 
cation. Our war potential is based upon the 
effectiveness of education in the United States. 
Education is a force!—R. L. HUNT in Phi 
Delta Kappan 


Cathleen M. Champlin 
Elected to Retirement 


Board 


The committee appointed to count 
the ballots for the election of the school 
employe representative on the Public 
School Employes’ Retirement Board 
to fill the vacancy caused by the ex- 
piration of the term of Juanita M. 
Downes on December 31, 1951, has re- 
ported that 48,834 ballots were cast, 
of which Cathleen M. Champlin, Phil- 





adelphia, received 28,771 votes and 
Miss Downes received 19,171 votes. 


There were 358 defective ballots 
and the other votes were scattered 
among other members of the Retire- 
ment System. Robert C. Shaw, Camp 
Hill, was chairman of the committee 
which counted the ballots. 


Coatesville Pupils 
Broadcast Tribute 


On November 15, 1951, as a part 
of the observance of American Educa- 
tion Week, the pupils of the Columbia 
school, Coatesville, participated in ‘a 
program broadcast over the local radio 
station WCOJ. The program, which 
was dedicated to the school’s late prin- 
cipal, Edwin F. Terry, who died Sep- 
tember 1, 1951, gave a cross section of 
life as lived by the students of the 
school and depicted the progress made 
in education not only in Columbia 
school but in the community in gen- 
eral under Mr. Terry’s leadership. It 
was written and produced by Martha 
E. Harley, Elma V. S. Hope, and Helen 
H. Marshall with Alice Schrack as 
narrator. 


Education is not something to be forced 
upon children and youth from without, but is 
the growth of capacities with which human 
beings are endowed at birth—JOHN DEWEY 
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Convention District 
Elections 


J. Wallace Saner 
President 
Southeastern 
Convention 
District 





Southeastern District 


J. Wallace Saner of Darby was 
elected president of the Southeastern 
Convention District at its House of 
Delegates meeting in December. Other 
officers are: 

Vice © President—Anna 


Philadelphia 


Secretary—Sarah Zimmerman, Darby 


Pike Haas, 


Helen M. Brennan 
President 
Western 
Convention 
District 


Western District 


At a meeting of the House of Dele- 
gates of the Western Convention Dis- 
trict held on October 27, the following 
officers were elected for the next two 
years: 
President—Helen 

burgh 
First Vice President—Jay Neff, Lowber 
Second Vice President—Mrs. Audrey 

S. Graham, Aliegheny County 
Secretary—George W. Hoffman, Pitts- 

burgh 


M. Brennan, Pitts- 


Central-Western District 


On November 17, 1951, the House 
of Delegates of the Central-Western 
Convention District elected the follow- 
ing officers: President, John E. Davis, 
Indiana; first vice president, Besse 
Ekis, Ford City; secretary-treasurer, 
Raymond W. Morgan, Johnstown. 
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Adult Education 
Association Experiments 


The Pennsylvania State Association 
for Adult Education is busy with a pro- 
gram of reorganization aimed at more 
effective cooperation with the national 
organization. The Adult Education As- 
sociation of the United States of Amer- 
ica held its first meeting in Los Angeles 
in October. 

To facilitate this cooperation, the 
executive committee of the Pennsylva- 
nia Association has added a number of 
additional operating committees, mem- 
bers of which will be chosen from the 
nine districts of the State. Three of 
these districts, the Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, and Wilkes-Barre-Scranton 
areas, already have active organiza- 
tions. Under the chairmanship of Dale 
W. Houk, president of State Teachers 
College, Slippery Rock, the committee 
on branches is engaged in the organi- 
zation of the remaining. districts. 


The Association invites membership 
of individuals and institutions inter- 
ested in the promotion of the educa- 
tion of adults. Individuals or organiza- 
tions desiring to become members 
should communicate with the member- 
ship chairman, Stanley H. Campbell, 
Central Extension Building, Pennsy]l- 
vania State College. 


Industrial Arts Conference 
at Cheyney 


The Seventeenth Annual Pennsylva- 
nia Industrial Arts Conference will be 
held at the State Teachers College, 
Cheyney, on Friday and Saturday, 
April 18 and 19. At the luncheon meet- 
ing on Saturday the conference will be 
privileged to have as guest speaker 
Gordon O. Wilber, director of the Di- 
vision of Industrial Arts, State Teach- 
ers College, Oswego, New York, and 
president of the American Industrial 
Arts Association. Rufus C. Johnson, 
Jr., is chairman of the industrial arts 
teacher education program at Cheyney. 


The good teacher remembers the wise com- 
ment of John Ruskin: “Education does not 
mean teaching people to know what they do 
not know; it means teaching them to behave 
as they do not behave.” He will therefore be 
less concerned with students’ marks on tests 
than with their unfolding attitudes which, he 
knows, will affect their behavior far into their 
adult years—HANOR A. WEBB in Phi Delta 
Kappan 
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Dear Miss North, 


I would like to hear my daughter 
read at home but she says she isn’t al- 
lowed to bring her reading books home. 
How can you expect parents to be in- 
terested in their children’s program 
when they don’t have a chance to know 
firsthand how the children are doing? 


Mary’s Father 


Dear Mary’s Father 

Your letter caused a -lot..of ‘soul- 
searching in our school. When f-read 
it to the teachers, the first reaction.was 
“It Isn’t So”—but after we had talked 
it over, we had to say “The Man’s 
Right.” 

The reason why teachers in the 
primary grades do not permit the chil- 
dren to take their basic readers home 
is to prevent loss of interest in the 
stories through overfamiliarity and 
to avoid having the pupils memorize 
the stories by repeated repetitions. But 
we can understand that you have a 
reason, too, for wanting to hear your 
child read. You are interested in her 
progress, and it must be unsatisfactory 
to receive a report only once each 
nine weeks. In the future you may ex- 
pect that we will do these things. 

The reading book used for the basic 
teaching of reading we will continue 
to keep for use in school only, but 
when Mary has completed the study of 
one of the basic books she may bring 
it home for several evenings so that 
she can read it to you. 

There are other books that we do 
not use in our reading classes that 
Mary may bring home to read. We 
plan to have a shelf of these in each 
of our primary rooms labeled “Take 
One Home to Read to Mother and 
Father.” We are going to encourage 
the children to take these books home. 

In the reading classes sometimes we 
will prepare a story to read to you at 
home. It may be mimeographed or it 
may be in a supplementary book. We 
will practice it in our oral reading 
class so that Mary will have an oppor- 
tunity to have you hear her very best 
reading. 

And thank you for making us think. 


Moa Pereh 
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Leaders of the General Assembly, of the PSEA, and of the Department of Public Instruction gather around Governor 
Fine as he is about to sign the major PSEA bills. 


First row, left to right: John M. Lumley, President, 
PSEA; Cathleen M. Champlin, PSEA Legislative Commit- 
tee; Senator Fred P. Hare, Jr.; Honorable Charles C. 
Smith; Honorable Herbert P. Sorg, Speaker, House of 
Representatives; Senator M. Harvey Taylor, President Pro 
Tempore; Governor John S. Fine; Senator Paul L. Wag- 
ner, Chairman, Senate Education Committee; Senator 
James S. Berger; Honorable William R. McMillen; Isabel 
Epley, PSEA Legislative Committee; Honorable W. Stu- 
art Helm. 

Second row, left to right: Attorney General Robert E. 
Woodside, Jr.; P. O. Van Ness, Executive Secretary, School 
Directors Association; G. Baker Thompson, Chairman, 
PSEA Legislative Committee; E. A. Quackenbush, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction; Duncan McCallum, Secretary 
to the Governer; William E. Griffith, PSEA Legislative 
Committee; Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction; Senator T. N. Wood; Senator A. H. Letzler; 


Attention—Administrative 


intendent of the 


Raymond C. Webster, PSEA Headquarters Staff; Honor- 
able D. Raymond Sollenberger, Chairman, House Educa- 
tion Committee; Harvey E. Gayman, PSEA Executive Sec- 
retary. 

Governor Fine, in his address before the PSEA conven- 
tion on December 27, reported that he had signed a num- 
ber of PSEA bills, among them House Bills 333 and 334. 
Since that date, the Governor has signed into law a num- 
ber of other important educational bills. He has, how- 
ever, 30 days after the close of the session to complete his 
consideration of all legislation passed by the 1951 General 
Assembly. 

It is not possible, therefore, to complete the report on 
educational legislation in time for the February JOURNAL 
since the issue goes to press on the fifteenth of January. 
Next month we will bring our members a complete report 
on educational legislation adopted by the 1951 General 
Assembly. 


The American Citizens 


Handbook 


Chicago _ public 





Women 


Among the objectives of the Na- 
tional Council of Administrative 
Women in Education, a department 
of the NEA, are: the protection and 
strengthening of the professional re- 
lations of administrative women in ed- 
ucational work, the maintaining of 
high professional standards, and the 
encouragement of women to be more 
alert in using their abilities for ex- 
ecutive work in educational admin- 
istration. 


Kathryn Steinmetz, district super- 
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schools, was elected president at the 
meeting in Atlantic City in February 
to succeed Carolyn D. Patterson of 
Pittsburgh. 

Membership records and dues are 
handled at NEA Headquarters by Har- 
riett M. Chase, who is secretary of the 
department. At the meeting in Atlantic 
City, individual membership dues were 
increased to $2 and branch dues to $1. 





Your students are the citizens of to- 
morrow. Do you need an inspiring com- 
pilation of characters of democracy, 
poetry, songs, biographical material, 
facts about individual states, codes, 
creeds, and common laws that will be 
helpful in presenting citizenship les- 
sons to your students? “The American 
Citizens Handbook” is the book you 
need because it contains these items 
and much more—all for $2. Order 
your copy today from the National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 
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Platform of the Pennsylvania State Education Association* 


The Pennsylvania State Education Association be- 
lieves that it is the birthright of every child of the 
Commonwealth to have the opportunity to develop his 
mental, physical, social, and spiritual potentialities 
through public education, and that such development 
of the individual is essential for the perpetuation of 
our democratic form of government. Therefore the 
Association sets forth general policies by which these 
objectives may be attained. 


1. The Function of Public Schools 

It is the Function of the Public Schools of the Com- 
monwealth to provide every opportunity for each 
child, regardless of race, creed, economic status, or 
limitations, to develop optimum competency as a citi- 
zen. In performing this function, the schools should be 
concerned with physical, mental, social, economic, and 
civic growth to develop in each person his ability to 
lead wisely and to follow thoughtfully and intelligently. 


2. The Teacher 


The teacher is a member of a major and essential! 
profession. The duties, responsibilities, and obligations 
of the profession are of paramount importance in the 
perpetuation of the American way of life. The teacher 
should have a balanced personality, have a mastery of 
subject matter, be skilled in learning and teaching 
techniques, and have an appreciation of our cultura! 
heritage. The teacher should be guaranteed a profes- 
sional salary, effective and fair tenure of position, and 
a sound retirement system. 


3. The Curriculum 

The Association believes that every child is entitled 
to a broad and comprehensive program which will 
provide the fundamentals of learning, develop physi- 
cal, mental, and moral health; inculcate the ideals of 
and strengthen the habits necessary for competent and 
patriotic citizenship; acquaint him with the history, 
purposes, and present problems of our people and in- 
stitutions; and provide guidance in understanding and 
utilizing his particular abilities and aptitudes. 

Curriculum, extracurriculum, and guidance pro- 
grams should be constantly evaluated by school staffs. 


4. The School Plant and Teaching Facilities 

The school plant should meet accepted standards of 
lighting, heating and ventilation, decoration, cleanli- 
ness, and adaptability. These facilities should include 
classrooms, offices, health rooms, teachers’ rooms, audi- 
toriums, gymnasiums and playing fields, cafeterias, 
libraries, apparatus and equipment for experimenta- 
tion, audio-visual materials, and provisions for other 
educational services. 

Essential school plants should always be considered 
high priority construction, even in times of national 
emergency. 


5. The School Organization 
The Commonwealth should provide for a system of 


public schools beginning with the kindergarten and 
extending through the secondary school with classes 
for adults and special education. In order to provide 
these educational opportunities for all it is essential 
that school districts be organized on an efficient basis 
with provision for adequate programs and varied 
types of instruction. State-wide minimum opportu- 
nities should be mandated by law. Local boards of 
education should have freedom to develop and carry 
forward educational programs which are definitely 
local in nature and others which may be in advance 
of the State minimum requirements. 


6. Educational Leadership 

The Association believes that schools can function 
properly only when competent and dynamic leader- 
ship is provided both locally and on a State-wide basis. 
Capable leaders for administration and supervision 
should be discovered and utilized where they will be 
able to make their greatest contribution to education. 


7. Public Relations 
The Association advocates: 


Continuous programs to interpret to the commu- 
nity completely and accurately the aims, practices, 
and achievements of the schools. 

National, regional, and local movements among 
parents, teachers, and other interested citizens to safe- 
guard the welfare of children and to bring the school, 
the home, and the community into closer cooperation. 


8. School Support 

Public education is a function of the State and there- 
fore must be supported by the State. As agents of the 
State local boards of education should provide ade- 
quate support on the local level. This local support 
should be supplemented by State funds raised from 
a broad and diversified tax base and by Federal funds. 
These funds should be distributed according to a for- 
mula guaranteeing equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity. 


9. Professional Organizations 

It is an obligation of all professional employes and 
members of teacher education faculties to be members 
of the Local Branch, the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association, and the National Education Association, 
and to participate actively in the programs and ac- 
tivities of-these organizations. 


10. Ethics 

The ethical code of the profession is a challenge to 
every teacher. It is the obligation of every teacher to 
practice this code in his associations with pupils, par- 
ents, patrons, fellow teachers, and the community at 
large. 


*A revision of the PSEA Platform, first adopted in 1946, 
which was presented by the Committee on Resolutions and 
approved by the 1951 House of Delegates, with the suggestion 
that No. 2, The Teacher, be rewritten. 
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Northeastern Classroom 
Conference in April 


The twelfth annual Northeastern Re- 
gional Conference sponsored by the 
Department of Classroom Teachers of 
the National Education Association 
will be held in Saratoga Springs, New 
York, April 18-20, 1952, in the Rip 
Van Dam Hotel and the New Worden 
Hotel. 

The theme of the conference will be, 
“Organized Action + Effective Par- 
ticipation — Ultimate Achievement.” 

Registration will begin at 3:00 p.m. 
on Friday, April 18. The conference 
will open with a general session Friday 
evening, 8:00 p.m., with John Starie, 
special NEA field representative for 
New England, as the keynote speaker, 
and conclude with a devotional service 
and organizational clinic on Sunday 
morning, April 20. 

A dinner for state presidents and Ad- 
visory Council members is scheduled 
for Friday night, 6:00 p.m. 

The noon luncheon on Saturday, 
April 19, will be addressed by Mrs. 
Janie Alexander, president of the NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers. 
The banquet on Saturday night will 
highlight the conference with William 
G. Carr, associate secretary of the Na- 
tional Education Association and sec- 
retary of the Educational Policies 
Commission, as speaker. 

Included on Saturday’s program 
will be discussion groups on problems 
for local associations, the role of the 
department of classroom teachers in 
the state association, teacher education 
and certification, public relations, and 
UNESCO. 

At the conclusion of the meeting at 
10:30 a.m. Sunday, April 20, a report 
of the conference will be available, and 
interesting tours of the area will be 
conducted. 

The Advisory Council has endeav- 
ored to plan an interesting and worth- 
while conference. It is hoped that all 
states in the region will be well rep- 
resented. It is also hoped that the Sara- 
toga Springs meeting will reach many 
new people. Local associations should 
begin now to make plans to send rep- 
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resentatives. Regional conferences are 
instrumental in developing professional 
leadership for the work in our local, 
state, and national organizations. 
Make your reservations early. Write 
to: Rip Van Dam Hotel or New Wor- 
den Hotel. These hotels offer special 
rates which include five meals and two 
nights’ lodging for $25, American 
Plan. This includes the price of the 
banquet on Saturday night. The type 
of room will be determined by the 
hotels on a first-come, first-served basis. 
—Ben Etxins, Northeastern Regional 
Director, NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers 


Programs Announced for 
AASA’s Regionals 


“Leadership for American Educa- 
tion” is the theme of the three 1952 
regional conventions of the American 
Association of School Administrators. 
They are scheduled to meet in Boston 
April 5-9, St. Louis February 23-27, 
and Los Angeles March 8-12. 

In planning the programs, AASA 
president, Kenneth E. Oberholtzer, 
Denver, is thinking particularly of the 
responsibilities of school administra- 
tors during the present national emer- 
gency. In addition to questions which 
will be considered because of their 
urgency, however, he is planning topics 
aimed at strengthening a long-term 
view of the general program of educa- 
tion. 

The Boston convention will open 
with a vesper service with the theme 
“Religious Stewardship for Today’s 
Children.” This will deal with the 
American heritage of religious freedom 
and with the place of both free churches 
and free schools in present-day Amer- 
ican society. 

The Sunday evening program will 
have as its topic “The Citizen’s Obli- 
gation to Schools.” The Boston speak- 
er will be Roy E. Larsen, chairman of 
the National Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schools and president of 
Time, Inc. 

Monday morning speakers will deal 
with “The Three R’s and Today’s 


Schools” and ‘Fundamentals for To- 


morrow’s Schools.” The Monday eve- 
ning session will be devoted to “Ad- 
ministrative Leaders for Good Schools” 
and “Great Issues in American Educa- 
tion.” The Associated Exhibitors of the 
NEA will present the Tuesday evening 
program. 

A new feature of these regional 
meetings will be all-day “speechless” 
clinics—speechless in the sense that a 
panel of experts ready to answer prac- 
tical questions of superintendents will 
replace speakers. Ten such sessions. 
each covering a special topic, will be 
held at each convention. The many or- 
ganizations and groups which cus- 
tomarily meet during the annual con- 
vention of AASA will participate in 
the regionals. 





Suggested Program of 
Action for Local Branches 
During March 


1. Plan spring dinner meeting 
and arrange a suitable testi- 
monial for retired teachers 

2. Make sure the summer cal- 
endar includes sending next 
year’s president-elect to the 
local branch leaders’ work- 
shop scheduled for the week 
of August 18 at Penn Hall, 
Chambersburg 

3. Plan a general meeting where 
the members of the local 
legislative committee may 
explain the significance of 
the 1951 PSEA legislative 
package 

4. Continue PSEA Defense Fund 
Campaign 

5. Emphasize the importance of 
the 1952 elections and an- 
nounce: 

a. Last day to register for 
the 1952 Primary Elec- 
tion is March 1, 1952 

b. Primary Election April 
22, 1952 

c. Last day to register for 
the 1952 General Elec- 
tion is September 13, 
1952 

d. General Election No- 
vember 4, 1952 
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ASSOCIATION 
ACTIVITIES 


Active Participation at 
Local Leaders’ 
Conferences—1951 

The series of 40 PSEA Local Branch 


Leaders’ Conferences announced in the 
September issue of the PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHOOL JOURNAL began September 10 
and was concluded November 19. One 
thousand eight hundred  sixty-three 
officers and members interested in the 
program of professional associations 
—local, state, and national—partici- 
pated in these meetings. Convention 
District presidents issued the invita- 
tions and chairmen on local arrange- 
ments served as hosts, cooperated in 
arranging for the meeting places, at- 
tended to the numerous details, and 
presided at the dinner meetings. 

The first session of the three-part 
conference began at 4:45 p.m., and was 
devoted to the program of professional 
organizations—local, state, and na- 
tional—with emphasis on the Local 
Branch participation. It was directed 
toward the improvement of their struc- 
ture, their facilities for service, and 
their general efficiency as functioning 
organizations. The stated purposes of 
the conferences were to: 


1. Acquaint our local leaders with 
the program of the PSEA and the 
NEA 

2. Serve as an exchange of points of 
view and coordinate the activities 
of Local Branches with the PSEA 
and NEA 

3. Assist Local Branches in promot- 
ing their programs and _ solving 
their problems 

4. Promote unity of purpose, solidar- 

ity of action, and enthusiastic loy- 

alty to professional organization 

Develop local leaders 


ow 


The agenda for the afternoon meet- 
ing emphasized the following items of 
major import to Local Branches in 
planning their programs for the cur- 
rent year: 


1. Membership—tocal, state, and na- 
tional 

PSEA services 

Articles and news items for PSEA 
publications 


4. Local Branch Handbooks 


No 


(ae) 
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5. Local Branch publications 
6. Seven important meetings 
(1) District House of Delegates 
(2) District Convention 
(3) PSEA Convention 
(4) NEA Convention 
(5) PSEA Local Branch Leaders’ 





Workshop 

(6) Local Branch Leaders’ Fall 
Conferences 

(7) Classroom Teachers Confer- 
ence 


Members of the PSEA Committee on 
Local Branches contributed greatly to 
the success of the conferences in their 
respective Convention Districts. Indi- 
vidual members of other PSEA State- 
wide committees also contributed gen- 
erously to the program. 

A dinner featured the second part of 
each conference at 6:30 o'clock at 
which the PSEA was host to five rep- 
resentatives of each Local Branch. The 
officers and faculty sponsor of each 
FTA organization in the State were 
likewise invited as guests of the Asso- 
ciation. The program at the dinner 
meeting featured three minute “echoes” 
from representatives who had _at- 
tended the NEA Convention, the Penn 
Hall Workshop, and the Bedford 
Springs Classroom Teachers Confer- 
ence. 

The final session at 8:00 o’clock was 
in charge of the Convention District 
president and featured a report on the 
progress of the PSEA legislative pro- 
gram for 1951 by a representative of 
the PSEA Legislative Committee. The 
program was concluded with the show- 
ing of the Penn Hall Workshop movie. 

The conferences throughout were 
marked by keen interest and active par- 
ticipation by those present. Of the 281 
Local Branches, representatives of 221 
were in attendance. The many favor- 
able reactions, the representative at- 
tendance, and the discussions indicate 
that the over-all program—tlocal, state, 
and national—has been greatly en- 
hanced by the result of these con- 
ferences. 

The conferences were sponsored by 
the Committee on Local Branches with 
the approval of the Executive Council 
and were supervised and directed by 


Raymond C. Webster. 


Executive Council and 
Legislative Committee 


The Executive Council and the Leg- 
islative Committee met in joint session 
at the Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, 
December 8, at 9:50 a.m. to discuss 
S. B. 27 and to hear a report of the 
Committee on Distressed School Dis- 
tricts. 


Rott Catt—Those present were: A. 
Nelson Addleman, Gertrude A. Bar- 
ber, Norman C. Brillhart, Thomas E. 
Carson, Cathleen M. Champlin, Edwin 
D. Clauss, Lee E. Corter, John Duronio. 
Isabel Epley, William FE. Griffith, 
Ralph E. Heiges, Walter A. Kearney, 
Floyd H. Kilmer, Ruth E. Krapf, John 
M. Lumley, Eugene V. Moriarty, Mrs. 
Carolyn K. Morton, Jay Neff, E. Ver- 
nece Saeger, Joseph W. Sandy, Jr., 
Joseph Siegman, Mabel Simmons, D. 
V. Skala, G. Baker Thompson, Lucy 
A. Valero, T. Stuart Williams. 

Absent but accounted for: H. E. 
Gayman, Francis B. Haas, Herbert P. 
Lauterbach, Lawrence E. McKnight, 
Mabel Studebaker. 

Lewis F. Adler, PSEA Attorney, R. 
C. Webster, and A. C. Moser of Head- 
quarters Staff met with the group. 


LoyaLty OatH Brt—After full dis- 
cussion of the Loyalty Oath Bill, S. B. 
27, Printer’s Number 615, on motion 
of Miss Champlin, seconded by Miss 
Epley, the statement, approved by the 
Council and the Legislative Commit- 
tee on October 13, was unanimously 
reafirmed. (See page 93, November 
PSJ) 


REporRT OF THE CoMMITTEE On Dts- 
TRESSED ScHooL Duistricts—Doctor 
Carson, chairman of the joint Com- 
mittee of the Council, the Legislative 
Committee, and the Schuylkill County 
Local Branch of the PSEA, presented 
the final report of the Committee. The 
conclusions were as follows: 

The financial crisis in the school dis- 
tricts would be greatly improved and, 
in many cases, solved if the following 
were to become effective: 


1. Assessments were increased five to 
ten per cent throughout the county. 

2. There were a county-wide re-as- 
sessment. s 

3. A higher percentage of current 
and delinquent taxes were paid. 

4. All coal royalties were paid prompt- 
ly and received promptly by the 
various governmental units. 

5. The problem is fundamentally lo- 
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STRENGTHENS AND 
ENRICHES YOUR 
READING PROGRAM 


The SUCCESSFUL LIVING 
SERIES Develops... 


PATTERNS FOR CITIZENSHIP by 
conveying ideas for right living through 
stories related to experiences in the 
child’s natural and social environment. 
READING FOR PLEASURE with bright, 
lively stories that are easy and enjoyable to 
read. Appropriate, colorful illustrations. 
READING SKILLS SYSTEMATICALLY 
with carefully controlled vocabulary, word 
repetition, build-up of paragraphs. 







Busy Days Preprimer Ask for our 
School and Play Primer GOOD BOOKS for 
We Live and Grow Gr. 1 CHILDREN Cata- 
Making Friends log. It illustrates 
Sharing Together and describes hun- 
Ourselves and Others dreds of very help- 
Richer Living ful books. Ask for 
Knowing Our World Catalog T. 


Q Ol m bo 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY ~- Publishers 


1632 Indiana Avenue © Chicago 16, Illinois 








Important New Social Studies Texts 


Man’s Achievements Through the Ages 


Habberton-Roth 


A World History with emphasis from 
1500 to the present. (1952 copyright). 





Youth Faces Its Problems 


Bossing-Martin 
A High School Problems Text which develops 


problem solving techniques through the study 
of ten problem areas. 








Living In The Peoples’ World 


Roth-Hobbs-Greenleaf 


A Ninth Grade Social Studies Text including Global Ge- 
ography, Consumer Economics and Vocational Guidance. 








LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
ATLANTA DALLAS 
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cal and State aid is not the solution. 
6. An interested community—home 
owner, parent, citizen, official, and 
industry—can unitedly and co- 
operatively solve this problem. 
It is not theory or idealistic, but 
fundamentally, what do the people 
want to do about their schools? 


~] 


On motion of Miss Krapf, seconded 
by Mr. Sandy, the report was accepted 
unanimously with thanks to the com- 
mittee for the fine job it had done. 


With a sense of deep sorrow the 
Council, on motion of Miss Saeger, 
seconded by Miss Barber, recorded the 
death of Timothy E. Brennan, a loyal 
and faithful member of the PSEA Lo- 


cal Branch Committee. 


ADJOURNMENT—At 1:00 p.m., on mo- 
tion of Doctor Carson, seconded by 





Mr. Griffith, the group adjourned.— 
| R. C. Wesster, Acting Secretary 


Executive Council 

The Executive Council met at the 
Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, Friday 
morning, December 28, at 7:30 o’clock. 


Roti Catt—Present: A. Nelson Addle- 
| man, Gertrude A. Barber, Thomas E. 
| Carson, Edwin D. Clauss, Isabel Epley, 
Ralph E. Heiges, Floyd H. Kilmer, 
| Ruth E. Krapf, Herbert P. Lauterbach, 
| John M. Lumley, Lawrence E. Mc- 
| Knight, Eugene V. Moriarty, Mrs. Caro- 
lyn K. Morton, Jay Neff, E. Vernece 
Saeger, Joseph W. Sandy, Jr., D. V. 
| Skala, Lucy A. Valero. 

Absent but accounted for: Francis 
B. Haas. 

Lewis F. Adler, PSEA Attorney, 
Walter L. Philips, Treasurer, Mabel 
Studebaker, NEA State Director, and 
M. Elizabeth Matthews of Headquarters 
Staff met with the group. 


Minutes—On motion of Mr. Lauter- 
bach, seconded by Mr. Neff, the min- 
utes of the December 8 meeting were 
approved. 





| BALLoTs—On motion of Miss Barber, 
seconded by Miss Valero, the ballots 
for use during the Convention were ap- 
proved as presented. 


REporRT OF THE PRESIDENT—Mr. Lum- 
ley made a brief report on the legis- 
lative outcomes of the 1951 session. 


DIsABILITy INSURANCE For  HEap- 
QUARTERS StTAFF—Doctor Carson, 
chairman of the subcommittee of the 
Council on Disability Insurance for 
(See Executive Council, page 228) 
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York’s 25-Year Club Honors Harvey E. Gayman 


“Recognized as a teacher, guide, 
and friend of children,” so states the 
citation presented by the 25-Year Club 
in York to Harvey E. Gayman, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the PSEA, on May 14. 

The occasion was the establishment 
of a 25-Year Club among York’s 
teachers. At this time 105 professional 
employes received the award which is 
sponsored by the York City Education 
Association. The award, in the form 
of a gold button, key, or pin, was 
designed by Sarah Lewis, art super- 
visor in the city schools. 

The York City Education Associa- 
tion established the award as tangible 


evidence of appreciation for services 


rendered the pupils, parents, schools, 
and community over a_ substantial 
period of time. Rather than bouquets 
and regrets at the end of a teaching 
career, the award is an honorarium 
to encourage further service. The cita- 
tion issued with the jewel summarizes 
the aims and purposes in these words: 
“By these presents, be it known that 
is recognized as a 
teacher, guide, and friend of children. 
In recognition of 25 years of devoted 
service to the children, parents, schools, 
and fellow teachers of America, the 
York City Education Association be- 
stows congratulations and membership 
in the 25-Year Club.” The original 
presentation was to 105 of York’s 417 
teachers representing 3,414 years of 
devotion to the profession. 

Among those who received the 
award were Arthur W. Ferguson, 
superintendent of schools; Victoria 
Lyles, director of elementary educa- 
tion; Edward A. Glatfelter, principal 
of William Penn Senior High School; 
and S. Gordon Rudy, secretary of the 
York City School District and former 
teacher. Amos J. Krebs is president of 
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the teachers’ association for 1951-52; 
Edward N. Maxell is secretary. 





(FREEDOM, from page 213) 


ment of Public Instruction in check- 
ing every move of each Bill in the field 
of our responsibilities. 

In concluding these brief remarks 
it is evident that one of the major 
trends of the past century has been the 
application of scientific techniques to 
the affairs of human beings and that 
our coming half century is to deter- 
mine whether or not we can harness 
these techniques in a way to enrich 
the spiritual, moral, and cultural life 
of our education pattern. 

Recently after a European trip Ar- 
thur Hays Sulzberger concluded an 
article on “The Third Fear Is Our- 


selves” with this statement: 


“Each of us has an allotted span of | 


| 


| 





years. ‘The moving finger writes; and | 


having writ, moves on; .. .” But the 


way of life that has been developed on | 


this continent, in particular, 


and | 


among our Western Allies can con- | 


tinue or perish with us. 


“Tf we hesitate, we will lose it. If | 


we guard and cherish this way of life, | 
we may be able to pass it on to our | 
children and they to their children. It | 
is our most precious possession—it | 


can be theirs, if they and we are pre- 
pared to sacrifice for it. But we should 
never look on freedom as a heritage. 
It is never that, but always a new con- 
quest for each generation.” 


While corporal punishment is, thankfully, 


disappearing as a classroom control, a general | 


suspicion by the class that the teacher is fully 
capable of violence does wonders to cultivate 
an atmosphere conducive to learning—PAUL 
B. HORTON and RACHEL Y. HORTON in 
Michigan Education Journal. 








The Secret of 


Better Spelling 


A good speller is a person with a system of 
skills he uses to attack unfamiliar words. 
GOALS IN SPELLING sets out to teach these 
_ skills to every pupil. Classroom ex- 
=® perience proves that schools 
using GOALS IN SPELL- 
ING get better 
results! 



























































GOALS 
IN SPELLING 


New Edition 
BY 


LAMBADER, 


KOTTMEYER 


AND 


WICKEY 


















































> Gives 
an enriched pro- 
gram of phonetic 
a analysis. 
> Fits the text program to the ma- 
turity of the child. 


> Provides a simple, effective error reduction plan. 
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> Builds confident mastery over words—their 
pronunciation, their spelling, their meaning and 
their use. 
p> Is the most complete program of basic and sup- 
plementary teaching tools available today. 

*Also SPELLING GOALS, clothbound 
Write for FREE booklet, illustrated in color, ‘‘The 
Secret of Spelling Success.” 


EVAN PHILLIPS e WALLACE L. STEES 
Representatives 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
ST.LOUIS3 © DALLASI © PASADENA 2 
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For America’s Libraries and Classrooms—It’s Compton’s 


In its 1952 edition Compton’s continues the dynamic growth that has made it an 
indispensable tool in the classroom as well as in the school library. The unique Comp- 
ton program of continuous editorial building and revision is still the secret behind 
this growth and acceptance. Up to date as tomorrow’s classroom equipment, the 
latest Compton’s is ideally designed to meet current curriculum needs. 


NEW FOR '52—Television, Communication, Telephone, Food, Milk, Ballet, Con- 


servation, Iron and Steel, Automobile, Egypt, Australia are some of the 469 new and 


revised articles in this edition. In these, as in all Compton 
materials, carefully selected teaching pictures combine 
with stimulating text to present the full factual story in 
a way that meets the reference needs at each grade level. 

Thousands of pupils in 1952 will turn daily to their 
classroom Compton’s to find the answers to their thou- 
sand and one questions. And, as always, the Fact-Index 
at the back of each volume will serve as a never-failing 
source of quick reference. 


Teachers: Unusual vacation opportunity. Add § 





750 to $1000 or more to your income this summer, 


Vacation while you earn. If interested write Compton Vacation Position Dept., address beiow. 


F.E.Cowuiton, amd, Company 


1000 NORTH DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 




















CLEARFIELD, PA. 


KURTZ BROS. 


Pennsylvania's Largest Schaal Supply Plant 





PITTSBURGH 21, PA. 











“Yours... for the asking” 


This issue contains many coupons that will 
bring you some interesting and useful ma- 
terial if you will drop them into the mail. 
A few offerings are listed in this column. 
but you will find other excellent material 
by watching the advertising in every issue. 


12. 


28. 


TEACHING HINTS FROM TEACHERS is a 
24-page compilation of some of the 
more unusual and useful ideas contained 
in entries to Compton’s teachers con- 
test. Ideas are suitable for all grades, 
primary through high school. a E. 
Compton & Company) 

Quiz, Jr. Easy-to-read, pocket-size beok- 
let especially prepared for young people. 
100 questions and answers about rail- 
roads and railroading based on types 
of inquiries most frequently made. by 


children. Illustrated. Sample copy on 
request. (Association of American Rail- 
roads) 

Map or Coat AREAS IN THE UNITED 


STATES is a new contribution to teach- 
ing aids on this vital industry. Shows 
in color locations of the four types of 
coal. (Bituminous Coal Institute) 
ScHoot Propucts Catatoc. A new 56- 
page catalog of school equipment and 
supplies. Listed are products from 
chalkboard moldings to window shades, 
and teaching materials from alphabet 
wall cards to writing charts. (Beckley- 
Cardy Company) 

Free Air VACATION FoLpEeRS AND TEACH- 
inc Aips. Send for colorful folders on 
Hawaiian Air Vacations. It’s an oppor- 
tunity to pick your vacation spot now. 
Also available now is a folder describ- 
ing United’s teaching aids for the class- 
room. (United Air Lines) 

Complete details on SEMINAR ToUR OF 
Europe this summer. Gives day-by-day 
itinerary of 39 days of sight-seeing, visits 
to spots of historical importance, let- 
tures and interviews with European 
political and cultural leaders. (Kaz- 
mayer Seminar Tour) 

1951-52 54-PAGE CATALOG describing 
nearly 475 films closely integrated with 
the school curriculum. The New catalog 
also lists all EBFilms in a special sec- 
tion showing the subject areas in which 
they may be used. Restricted to per- 
sonnel in schools which possess sound- 
film equipment and who use films. (En- 
cyclopedia Britannica Films) 








USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Please have sent to me the items 
checked in the quantities indicated. 
3c is enclosed for each item checked. 


12 37).132°'.88 34 28) (22 
INCE?! Fe ce STE et ae 2 as 
Subject taught... Grade 
MOMDOU BING T OR ,.* 55... Go ts Nel erica n 
SULT RRC GTS SA an a a Sane SE 
CNY Fetes. Pare ssh Ned tesh il MEMOS acs 
Enrolment: Boys.............. Girls.....0.....2. 
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NEW 
BOOKS 


GROWTH IN ARITHMETIC. J. R. Clark, Char- 
lotte W. Junge, H. E. Moser, and R. R. 
Smith. Grades 3-8. 314 pp. each. World 
Book Co. $2.12 each 

These books aim to teach pupils to think 
with numbers. The concept of place value 
is developed and the books furnish varied 
experience with analysis and synthesis of 
numbers: taking apart, putting together, 
and regrouping in terms of the number sys- 
tem of tens. Frequently the authors use the 
device of having the child express generali- 
zations in his own words. The method of 
estimating quotients should greatly simplify 
the teaching of long division. The teaching 
of fractions uses two cycles of learning—a 
beginning or “experiential” cycle preparing 
for the more advanced “generalization” cycle. 

The books are big—6%4”x8%” in page 

size—and grades 4-8 are for the most part in 

double column. Illustrations and color are 
used effectively in the series. The type is 
large and clear. 


LocaL Pusiic ScHoot ADMINISTRATION. 
B. F. Pittenger. 528 pp. McGraw-Hill. 
$4.75 

The author of this book conceives the 
school administrator to be primarily an edu- 
cator who is engaged in an administrative 
function, rather than an administrator who is 
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performing in a school situation. He at- 
tempts to conserve the good and eliminate 
the bad features of the “traditional” and 
“democratic” plans for personnel organiza- 
tion and management. Some of the recently 
developed procedures discussed at length in 
this text include: the “cost of living adjust- 
ment” feature of salary schedules; the in- 
clusion of all school-employed personnel in 
the development of policies for personnel 
management; the close association of health 
and “discipline” in pupil management; and 
the in-service development of administrative 


officials. 


EDUCATIONAL SupeRvIsiON. Chester T. Me- 
Nerney, Department of Edecation, Penn- 
sylvania State College. 352 pp. Illus. 
McGraw-Hill. $4 

In this volume the author first defines 
modern supervision and then proceeds to 
discuss the problems, and techniques for 
solving them, that the supervisor encounters 
in his relationships with the various classi- 
fications of school and community person- 
nel and organizations. The advantages of 
democratic group action are constantly prom- 
ulgated, and numerous examples of tech- 
niques for stimulating this type of action 
are presented. On occasion the contrast be- 
tween rejected and accepted supervisory 


The Importance of making “‘what you have” 
Last Longer 


singularly applies to textbooks 
in these days of 


Higher Costs 


Larger Enrollments 
Greatly Increased Budgets 


When you consider 
that 


“HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Prolong the Life of the Books up to three years 
—you will realize that Holden Covers 

are a Necessity—if you are to get the Maximum Service 

from your Textbooks. 


BE THRIFTY—BUY HOLDEN 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


practices is developed for the explicit pur- 
pose of illustrating the advantages of the 
newer practices. From the opening chapter, 
in which a series of actual teacher prob- 
lems are set forth, to the end of the volume, 
an attempt has been made to employ a com- 
mon-sense approach to modern supervisory 
problems, practices, and theory. 


SoctiaAL TREATMENT IN PROBATION AND DE- 
LINQUENCY. Second Edition. Pauline 
V. Young. 560 pp. McGraw-Hill. $7 
A treatise and casebook for court workers, 
probation officers, and other child welfare 
workers. It is a irank and realistic exam- 
ination, based on selected case data, into 
the complex social problems and _ tensions 
of troubled American youth and into the 
inadequacies of modern urban community 
life which contribute to the disorganization 
of youth. The work of the juvenile court, 
probation department, juvenile police bur- 
eau, both in their legal and social aspects, 
is analyzed, and detailed discussion of tested 
techniques and social processes is included. 
While emphasis in the text falls on socio- 
logical analysis, much use has been made 
of psychological, psychiatric, psychoanalytic, 
and educational points of view. 


ScHoots AND Our Democratic Society. 
M. H. Willing, J. G. Fowlkes, E. A. 
Krug, R. T. Gregg, and C. S. Liddle. 
442 pp. Harper. $3.50 

This text for any education curriculum will 
be of interest to local school staffs. It sets 

forth the responsibility of the school as a 

social institution. It analyzes the factors in- 
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By JOHN R. CLARK 
CHARLOTTE W. JUNGE 
HAROLD E. MOSER 


ROLLAND R. SMITH 


Textbooks for grades 3-8 that develop 


mm Self-reliance in thinking with numbers 
ma Competence in problem solving 


mmm Speed and accuracy in computation 


Growth in Arithmetic 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


_ B. W. Saler F. W. Smith 
en aa . A. F. Zerbe, Pennsylvania 
villi Representatives 








CHMCUCAN FOLDING CHAIRS 


NEW, IMPROVED DESIGN! 
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DURABLE — strong steel frame, 
reinforced 

SAFE—no tipping, cutting, 
rTaretone late Miler Selgeks 
COMFORTABLE — extra-wide, 
ee digebte [1-1 oN T-Tol (Me) slo Ml ofela. 4) 
CONVENIENT —fold quietly, 
quickly, compactly 

RUBBER SHOES — long-life, 
fg-yo) ola -Yol ol (=) 

3 SEAT STYLES—formed ply- 
wood with durable lacquer finish; 
formed steel, baked beige- 
yatoliil-ii-te Piel am liiliconilolaM(-ohial-te 
upholstered, choice of 5 colors. r 


OVER 8 MILLION IN USE! 


EST FOR EVERY FOLDING-CHAIR PURPOSE! 


cAmeutan Seating Company 
WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


RM. 600— 212 OLIVER AVE., PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
16TH AT HAMILTON, PHILADELPHIA 30, PA. 











volved in defining the social role of the 
school, and points up the implications of 
these for teachers as curriculum planners, 
participators in school administration and 
public relations, and workers for the im- 
provement and advancement of the profes- 
sion itself. Among the important topics dis- 
cussed are the patterns of official and un- 
official controls exercised by the public over 
its schools and teachers, the nature of our 
American democratic ideology, and certain 
important population, health, family, eco- 
nomic, and civic problems. The book has 
grown out of the University of Wisconsin’s 
school and society course, part of its widely 
known core educational program. 


Books Received 


D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., 

Boston 16, Mass.: 
CHEMISTRY IN ACTION. Second Edition. 
G. M. Rawlins and A. H. Struble. $3.60 


McKinley Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa.: 
HistoricaL Fiction and Other Reading 
References for Classes in Junior and 
Senior High Schools. Fifth Revised and 
Enlarged Edition. Compiled by Han- 
nah Logasa. $4 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


National Education Association 

DismissaLs IN Fort Myers, Fioripa. An 
Investigation of Employment Procedures 
Which Caused Community Disturbance. 
Committee on Tenure and Academic 
Freedom 

SCHOOLS AND THE 1950 Census. Research 
Bulletin. December, 1951. Research Di- 
vision. $0.50 


The above publications may be secured 
from the National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, 
ae be 


U. S. Government 
Federal Security Agency 
Office of Education 
LAND-GRANT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 
What They Are and the Relations of the 
Federal Government to Them. $0.15 
MANuAL OF Instructions for Preparation 
of CMP-4C Applications for School, Col- 
lege, and Library Construction. Decem- 
ber, 1951. Division of Civilian Educa- 
tional Requirements 
Occupations. A Basic Course for Coun- 
selors. $0.45 
TEACHERS CONTRIBUTE TO CHILD HEALTH. 
$0.20 
3434 U. S. GoveRNMENT Fits. Motion 
Pictures, Filmstrips, Sets of Slides 
Available for Public Use in the United 
States. $0.70 


These publications may be secured from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 


Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, Ds Nas 
Miscellaneous 
ANNUAL DESCRIPTIVE REPORT OF THE STATE 
BoarD FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
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(State Counci. oF EpucaTION) «TO 
THE Unitep States OFrFice oF Epuca- 
TION. June 30, 1951. Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Harrisburg 

BROTHERHOOD WEEK, February 17-24. Mag- 
azine Kit. The National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Facts Asout Narcotics. Our WorLD oF 
Work. Life Adjustment Booklets. Ex- 
PLORING Atomic ENercy. You Can 
Reap Berrer. Junior Life Adjustment 
Booklets. Guipinc CHILDREN’s SOcIAL 
GrowTH. WHEN CHILDREN Start Dat- 
ING. Better Living Booklets for Parents 
and Teachers. Science Research Asso- 
ciates, 57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, 
Ill. $0.40 each 


First ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COOPERA- 
TIVE PROGRAM IN EpUCATIONAL ADMIN- 


ISTRATION, Middle Atlantic Region, 
1951. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF STATE DEPARTMENTS 
oF EDUCATION AND HEALTH FOR SCHOOL 
HeattH Services. National Council of 
Chief State School Officers, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C 
$0.25 

TECHNIQUES OF DISCUSSION WITH TEEN- 
Acrers. National Forum, Inc., 407 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. $0.50 


Wuy Some Women Stay SIncute. Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 E. 38th St., 
New York 16, N. Y. $0.25 


Index to Advertisers 


Adams Teachers Agency . 
American Book Co. . 

American Seating Co. .. 

Baltimore Teachers Agency 
Beckley-Cardy Co. 

Binney and Smith ..... 
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Bryant Teachers Bureau, Ine. ........ 
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Central Teachers Agency 
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Clinton Teachers Agency . 
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Pennsylvania State College 
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Row, Peterson & Co. .. 

Silver Burdett Co. ...... 

State Teachers Colleges . 

Strahan Teachers Agency . 
Teachers Protective Union 

Travel Service, Ine. ....... : 
United Air Lines .................. 
University of Pittsburgh ..... 
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(AMENDMENTS, from page 212) 


delegate shall be allowed each Local 
Branch having less than 75 members 
on condition that the major portion of 
its membership shall have been enrolled 
in the State Association the preceding 
year; and provided, further, that, in 
the designation of the delegates from 
a county Local Branch, any school dis- 
trict with 75 or more members shall 
be entitled to have one delegate for 
every 75 members, these delegates to 
be included in the total number to 
which the county is ‘entitled with the 
remainder of the number allocated at 
the discretion of the county Local 
Branch. 





Artic.e VIII. 
The second paragraph of Section 3 | 
now reads: 
At the first session of each Depart- 
ment’s annual meeting the Department 
may also nominate its choice for 


Departments 





Home Study 











Courses aiding in certi- 
fication and college 
degree work 


Enroll Any Time 
Start Now 


Put in a Profitable 
Year 


Write for Correspondence 
Bulletin 
DR. J. J. LOWDEN, Director 
Education Extension & 
Correspondence 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 





STATE COLLEGE, PA. 





President. 


(Conclusion of Index to Advertisers) 


The very first obligation upon the natural 














resources is the undiminished financial support Washington National Insurance Co. 202 
of the public schools. We cannot afford to Webster Publishing Co. ......... 223 
lose any ground in education. That is neither Winston, John C., Co. 206 
economy nor good government.—HERBERT World Book Co. . 226 
HOOVER Wrigley, Jr. Co., William 229 
»2 | UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
OL shautt 201 | 
226, Inside back cover - 
232 Summer Sessions 
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205 
232 
298 CALENDAR OF SESSIONS IN WHICH 
232 GRADUATE COURSES ARE OFFERED 
232 
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pss Pymatuning Biological ; 
a | Field Laboratory: 
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99E 
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pe Six Weeks Evening ........ June 16—July 25 
Back cover 
232 
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| Director, Summer Sessions 
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(EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, 
from page 222) 

members of Headquarters Staff, pre- 
sented recommendations to provide 
group sickness and accident policy 
benefits for all office employes, the cost 
of which is to be shared equally by the 
employer and the employe. 

Moved by Doctor Addleman, sec- 
onded by Mr. Lauterbach, that the re- 
port be adopted. Motion carried. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
Vrs. Dorothy S. Travis, Luzerne Co. 


FOR THE WORLD’S MOST 


WONDERFUL VACATION 
AT MODERATE COST 


It was moved by Mr. Lauterbach, sec- 
onded by Miss Krapf, that the Associa- 
tion participate in the appeal of the 
Travis case to the Supreme Court to 
one-third of the cost, not to exceed 
$350 including cost of printing the 
brief. 


Mrs. Anna Fair, Clearfield Co.—Mr. 
Adler was requested to continue his ac- 
tivities in this case on motion of Miss 


Epley, seconded by Mr. Neff. 


Lou Agnes Reynolds, Edinboro—On 
motion of Miss Epley, seconded by Mr. 


es 





Only $579.50 round trip trom Philadelphia 


A vacation in Hawaii actually costs 
less than many mainland vacations 
when you take advantage of United's 
low fares. And you can be there in just 
a few pleasant hours no matter where 
you live. 


You fly the world’s finest Strato- 
cruiser from Los Angeles or San Fran- 
cisco. You'll enjoy the flight in this 
luxurious, twin-deck airliner with fa- 
mous United meals and service en 
route at no extra cost. And United 
offers fast, convenient connecting 
flights to California from Philadelphia. 


ASK ABOUT United’s seven Hawai- 
ian Air Vacations, lasting from 10 days 
to three weeks, and including round 
trip transportation, hotel accommoda- 
tions and sight-seeing. Prices begin at 
$615.55, from Philadelphia. 


GOLDEN WEST AIR CRUISES are 
other vacation possibilities on United 
Air Lines. Yellowstone, Yosemite, Cali- 
fornia and the Grand Canyon are all 
available in special inclusive tours. For 
free illustrated folders: write or visit 
your nearest United office or see an 
authorized travel agent. 


UNITED AIR LINES 


PHILADELPHIA: 1620 Walnut Street and International Airport. Call Kingsley 6-1700 
or an authorized travel agent. 


Fares and prices plus tax. 
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_ ADJOURNMENT—At 





Skala, Mr. Adler was directed to in- 
vestigate and advise as the case may 
require. 


Priscilla A. Wilson, Armstrong Co— 
On motion of Doctor Addleman, sec- 
onded by Mrs. Morton, it was agreed 
that Miss Wilson as president of the 
Local Branch and Mr. Sandy be invited 
to appear at the next meeting of the 
Executive Council to present points 
of view on the issues in her communi- 
cation. 

Mrs. Margaret Werkman, Fayette Co. 
—It was moved by Miss Krapf, sec- 
onded by Miss Epley, that an investi- 
gation be made of this case. Motion 
carried. 


| Request FoR MarLinc List—It was 


moved by Mr. Neff, seconded by Miss 
Krapf that the mailing list be sold to 
the F. E. Compton Company in ac- 
cordance with the letter of request. 
Motion carried. 


REQUEST FOR FINANCIAL SUPPORT FOR 


| CPEA—It was moved by Miss Epley, 
seconded by Mr. Skala, that the request 
| from O. H. English for financial sup- 
| port for CPEA be referred to the Budg- 


et Committee. Motion carried. 
Mr. Lumley expressed thanks to the 


Council members for their able serv- 


ices during the year. Miss Epley moved 
sincere thanks and appreciation of the 
Council members for the President’s 


| magnificent leadership during the year. 
Seconded unanimously. 


10:15 am. the 
Council adjourned sine die.—H. E. 


| GayMAN, Executive Secretary 








Two alone...a perfect 


HONEYMOON 


ENJOY the perfect privacy of a cottage all 
your own--automatically heated, with bath-- 
ata friendly guest house deep in wooded hills. 
Open all year for newlyweds only. All rates 
include meals... breakfast until 11:00. Men- 
tion dates if you wish our helpful “Three 
Honeymoon Plans” and other folders. 


The Farm on the Hill Swiftwater P.O., Pa. 











LEATHER CRAFT SUPPLIES 


Get your leather craft supplies from Capitol 
Crafts. Craft teachers send for your cata- 
log now. 16MM color sound film on leather 
craft available upon request. No charge 


‘or **: CAPITOL CRAFTS 


11 Aberdeen Street Harrisburg, Penna. 
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Mark N. Funk, former principal 
of Latrobe High School, has been 
named executive director of the Penn- 
sylvania Interscholastic Athletic As- 
sociation to succeed the late Edmund 
Wicht. Headquarters of the PIAA are 
at 1613 North Front Street, Harris- 
burg. Other officers are H. D. Leber- 
man, Erie, president; D. L. Learn, 
Palmerton, vice president; and W. FE. 
Griffith, Somerset, treasurer. 





Louis P. Hoyer, superintendent of | 


Philadelphia schools, received the an- 
nual layman’s award of the Pennsylva- 
nia State Association for Health, Phy- 
sical Education, and Recreation at a 
recent meeting of the organization. 
Other association members who re- 
ceived honor citations are Maxwell E. 
Carpenter, Philadelphia; Theodore 
Abel, Pittsburgh; Violet Baumgardner, 
Harrisburg: Fred Combs, State Col- 
lege: Laura B. Ford, York; and 
Charles Nitchkey, Red Lion. Emanuel 
Jacobs of Reading was elected presi- 
dent to succeed Elizabeth K. Zimmerli 
of the State Teachers College, Lock 
Haven. 


PauL E. WITMEYER, superintendent 
of schools at Williamsport, will become 
a professor of education at Bucknell 
University in the fall of 1952. Doctor 
Witmeyer has been head of the Wil- 
liamsport public schools since 1946. 


Homer C. Bower, formerly vice 
principal of Schenley High School, 
Pittsburgh, has been promoted to the 
principalship of Peabody High School. 
Mr. Bower is president of the Pitts- 
burgh Local Branch of PSEA. 


MarGARET RAMALEY has succeeded 
the late Edwin F. Terry as principal 
of the school named in his honor by the 
Coatesville district. 


ALBERT C. Rutter, former teacher 
and supervisor in Bucks County, was 
remembered by many of his former 
associates on the occasion of his 80th 
birthday anniversary, November 30. 
Birthday cards and personal letters re- 
ceived by Mr. Rutter numbered 211 
and paid tribute to his policy of not 


leaving a schoolroom without “a kind | 


thought, a pleasant smile, or a cheery 
good-by” for the teacher in charge. 
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FosTER RUTTER, social studies; Mrs. 
ELIZABETH GorRMAN, English; JosEPH 
MORESKONICH, geography. 


NEWS 


NEW TEACHERS in Beccaria-Coal- 
port-Irvona joint schools are Mrs. 
ELIZABETH MooRE, music; ROBERT 
Moore, mathematics and_ physics; 


Harry S. Ruww has resigned as 
principal of the Hanover Junior High 
School to accept a post as supervising 
principal of the Danville public schools. 
Mr. Ruhl took up his new duties at 
Danville at the end of January. 





NEW HORIZONS FOR TEACHERS 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and useful 


— 





Penguin Eggs 


For your own entertaining at home when you 














want to do something out of the ordinary 


Easy to make —Penguins are simply a 


hard boiled egg, 3 colossal black olives 


So? 


and 5 tooth picks. 


to delight your guests 





back, slantwise, to form tripod so bird 
can stand alone. Stick 4th pick through 
egg to hold on flippers. Run Sth pick 
through olive on the slant so one end 
sticks out for a beak and spear other 
end into top of egg for head. 


Be sure the olives are the “colossal” 
size and, if you can get them, it’s nice 
to have them already pitted. 

The Salad is white jumbo (or green) 
asparagus. Use French dressing with 
finely chopped pimientos and piccalilli. 


Each penguin requires a whole olive for 
head, halved pitted olives for feet and 
flippers. Peel hard boiled eggs and chill 
for firmness. With 2 tooth picks make 
legs and affix feet. Put 3rd pick into 


According to occasion, have bird hold 
aloft heart, birthday candle or flag. 









The refreshing, long-lasting flavor of delicious 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM gives you a pleasant 
little pick-up. And the smooth chewing helps relieve 
nervous tension. Just try it sometime. 
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THIS SUMMER ENJOY 


New England 
via Northeast! 


This summer choose picturesque 
New England for your most 
memorable vacation — and 
enjoy more of it by flying 
luxuriously via NORTHEAST 
from New York to any one of 
34 key New England points. 
You’il relish New England’s 
lovely lakes and seashore and 
mountains from the air... 
you'll arrive rested and relaxed, 
hours sooner. This summer enjoy 
New England, enjoy NORTHEAST 
— perfect companions for a 
perfect vacation. 


RESERVATIONS: Phone or 
write your Travel Agent — or 
write us at Logan Airport, East 
Boston, Mass. 


Northeast 


Airlines 


FIRST in NEW ENGLAND SKIES 
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cipal. 





| many educators is that the school in a demo- | 
| cratic society must be a clearing house for the 


| aware that this kind of “education” does not 


THE PHILADELPHIA BOARD OF EDU- 
CATION has announced the promotion 
of four teachers to principal rank, ef- 
fective January 1: Elizabeth K. Cord- 
ner, teacher at the Morton school, prin- 
cipal of the Vare school; Lyda M. 
Ickler of the radio-TV staff, principal 
of the Crispin school; Marion V. Breit- 
meyer, teacher at Roosevelt Junior 
High School, to auxiliary principal; 
and Theresa A. Chletcos, teacher at 
the Stanton school, to auxiliary prin- 


Teaching Without Bias—If educators realize 
how difficult it is for all teachers with politi- 
cal and economic convictions (and that means 
almost everyone) to avoid propaganda or in- 
doctrination in their teaching, and if they are 


produce intelligent leaders or good citizens, it 
should be possible for them to adopt classroom 
procedures which will minimize the probabili- 
ties of bias in their teaching. 





The position which we hold in common with 


exchange of political, social, and economic | 
ideas, and a center for developing in students 
an abiding interest in the problems of our 
society, and for teaching them how to think 
about these problems. 


This viewpoint places important responsi- | 
bilities upon teachers. They must not be prop- | 
agandists, but must be more than moderators | 
in class discussions. It is their responsibility to 
see that all sides get a reasonably objective 
hearing. Where the class is evenly divided, 
their job is to help elicit the best arguments 
for each position (and there aren't always only 
two). To encourage discussion and stimulate 
thought, they must, if necessary, take up 
cudgels in behalf of unpopular causes and 


| build up cases for them.—William Isaacs and 


Jules Kolodny in High Points 


‘Necrology 


Mary C. Dormer, Branch Dale, teach- 
er in the Reilly Township, Schuyl- 
kill County, High School, October 
24 






Mary V. CARROLL, Boothwyn, teacher | 
in Chester High School and presi- | 


dent of the Pennsylvania School 
Press Association, November 17 


GERTRUDE KLEIN, English teacher at 


South Philadelphia High School for | 


Girls before her retirement, Decem- | 


ber 10 


| JeremiAn S. Ancstapt, 80, Heller- | 

town, teacher in the Lower Saucon | 
County, | 
ten | 


Township, Northampton 
schools until his retirement 
years ago, December 10 


Painti 
ith ‘ 

lmagiiation 

Free handling allows spontaneous 

representation, leads to greater art 

appreciation, increases the ability 

The 


quick response of Artista Water 


to feel and express ideas. 


Colors and Artista Tempera en- 


courages creative work. These 
Gold Medal products are available 


in a wide color range. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in Pennsylvania are 
R. T. Gemmell, Dist. Mar.; 
Joseph P. Scellato; Robert T. Smerdon 








EUROPE + MEXICO - HAWAII + JAPAN. 


S$T.0.P 


AND MEET THE PEOPLE 


11 Extensive tours for students 
and younger teachers. Different! 
Complete! Economical! College 
credits on many tours. Call or 
send postcard for folders. 


STUDENT TRAVEL 
OVERSEAS PROGRAMS 


2123 Addison St. ¢ Berkeley 4, Calif: 
OR SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
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ELIZABETH M. Ramsey, Bradenten, 
Florida, teacher in the Pittsburgh 
schools before her retirement in 


1948, December 16 


JoHn SmituH BILLincsteA, head of the 
department of social sciences and 
teacher in the Upper Darby Senior 
High School since 1926, December 
13 


Mrs. MeEtinpaA J. Amos Epwarps, 
teacher in the Philadelphia schools 
for 50 years before her retirement 
fourteen years ago, December 6 


J. Harry Dew, Easton, principal of 
the Wilson Borough High School 
for 33 years, December 24 


Mrs. MILpRED FOGELSANGER HICKEY, 
Wilmington, Delaware, former teach- 
er in the New Cumberland schools, 


December 30 


MaHton M. MEtzceERr, teacher and as- 
sistant principal in the Palmyra High 
School from 1918 until his retire- 
ment in 1946, January 2 


J. G. ALLEN, superintendent of the 
Scotland School for Veterans Chil- 
dren since 1941, January 5 


ANNA M. Watzer, teacher in the Har- 
risburg public schools from 1890 
until her retirement in 1936, Janu- 
ary 7 

ANNA M. Levan, Reading, retired 
teacher, December 13 


ELIZABETH J. Levan, Reading, retired 
teacher, January 2 


Calendar 


February 25-27—Annual Conference, 
Pa. County Superintendents, State 
College 

March 15—Mathematics Conference, 
State Teachers College, Millersville 

March 21-28—Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference, Philadelphia 

March 28-29—Seventh Annual Eastern 
Pa. School Library Conference, State 
Teachers College, Kutztown 

April 5-9—Regional Convention, Amer- 
ican Assn. of School Administrators, 
Boston 

April 6-10—American Assn. for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 
Hotel Biltmore, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia 

April 7-13—Conservation Week 

April 9—Spring Arbor and Bird Day 

April 10-12—Fifty-fifth Annual Con- 
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Introducing .. . 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE 


Mutual Life Insurance Company 


A new name for an old friend of the teacher 


since 1912—TPU who will now bring you... 


COMPLETE INSURANCE PROTECTION 


Featuring: 
® Sickness and Accident Protection 


* Individual, Family and Group Hospitalization 


Plans 


® Life Insurance Policies 


This new company was formerly the Teachers Protec- 
tive Union—who since 1912 have offered the teacher in- 
come protection. Over 9 million dollars has been paid 
to members of the teaching profession in TPU Benefits. 
Now, in order to offer a broader protection for teachers 
and their families this company has been reorganized as 


the Teachers Protective Mutual Life Insurance Com- 


pany. 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
116 N. PRINCE STREET, LANCASTER, PENNA 
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vention, Eastern Business Teachers 


Assn., Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 


April 14-18—Study Conference, Assn. 
for Childhood Education Interna- 
tional, Philadelphia 


April 17—Fourth Annual Conference, 
Northwestern Pa. Council for the 
Social Studies, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Edinboro 

April 17-19—Fifth Annual Inter-Col- 
legiate Band Festival, Pennsylvania 
State College 

April 18-19—Fourth Annual Conven- 
tion, Pennsylvania Future Teachers 
of America, State Teachers College, 
East Stroudsburg 


April 18-19—Third Annual Confer- 
ence, Pa. Highway Safety Educators 
Association, Community Building, 


Hershey 


April 18-19—Seventeenth Annual Pa. 
Industrial Arts Conference, State 
Teachers College, Cheyney 


April 18-20—Northeast Regional Con- 
ference, NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers, Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y. 

April 19—Pennsylvania Business Edu- 
cators Assn. Conference (Western), 


Wilkinsburg High School 


April 21-25—Southeastern Convention 
District, Philadelphia 








BRYAN 


Member—N.A.T.A. 


Teachers Bureau 
711-713 Witherspoon Bidg. 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
CONSULTANTS TO SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Quality Teachers and Positions Listed Throughout the Year 
From New York—Philadelphia Suburban Areas to Distant Points 


M. A. BRYANT 
THOS. B. R. BRYANT 
W. D. GREULICH 


PEnnypacker 5-1223 











A large and permanent clientele 
C. H. Gordinier, Manager 


TEACHERS NEEDED = 
Register Now With 

CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 

‘ Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 

Phone 3-5797 


CONTINUAL DEMAND 


No charge to school officials 


202 WALNUT ST., HARRISBURG, PA. 











632-33 Witherspoon Bldg. 


Kingsley { paid 


. THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Teachers for Schools—Schools for Teachers—Every Day in the Year 
Registration here means constant consideration for promotion 


Personal Discriminating Service 7? F. 


Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


Maloney 


Maloney, Jr. } Managers 








April 24-26—Twenty-first Annual State 
Finals Contest, Pennsylvania Foren- 
sic and Music League, Harrisburg 


April 25-26—Annual Northwestern 
Pa. Art Conference, State Teachers 


College, Edinboro 


April 26—Pennsylvania Business Edu- 
cators Assn. Conference (Eastern). 
Reading Senior High School 

April 27-May 1—FEastern District. 
American Assn. for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation, Ho- 
tel Eastland, Portland, Maine 


June 30-July 5—National Education 
Assn. Convention, Detroit, Michigan 


October 1-2—Annual Education Con- 
gress, Harrisburg 


October 7-8—Pennsylvania State 
Schoo! Directors Assn. Convention. 
ne 


October 8-11—Western Convention 
District aa Western Pa. Education 
Conference, Pittsburgh 


October 13-14—Convention, Pennsyl- 
vania Branch, National Assn. of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, Harris- 
burg 


October 16-17—Central-Western Con- 
vention District, State Teachers Col- 
— Indiana 


A D A MS TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
LAST MINUTE VACANCIES 
Start $2400-$4200 
Maximums $4000-$5500 
NO REGISTRATION FEE—13TH YEAR 


T. David Parrack, mgr. - Member N. A. T. A. 
Colorado Blidg., 14th & G, N.W., Washington, D. C. 





Write immediately. 


TEACHERS NEEDED—Elementary—Secondary—College. 
hundreds of splendid positions. Why not investigate these through us? Our many 
years of experience in placing teachers—more than a quarter of a century under the 
same management—give you expert guidance—so important in seeking a position. 


We have, officially listed, 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Established 1880 Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 72nd Year 
5 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 


Write immediately. Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 











PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 


(Founded 1924) 
944-994 Union Trust Bldg. PITTSBURGH 19, PA. Fifth Ave. & Grant St. 
Excellent positions listed every month of the year. Elementary, high school, college 
and administrative. Our experience as a former teacher, principal and superinten- 
dent, our specialization in teacher placement, and wide personal contacts are at 
your service. 
Atlantic 1-5398 


Member N.A.T.A. John B. Ritter, Manager 
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Seeking a Position? 


; Many excellent positions listed, in- 
cluding elementary principalships and 
supervision. Write for information. 


The Baltimore Teachers Agency 
(Est. 1925) 
William K. Yocum, Mgr. 
516 N. Charles St., Pr ti 1, Md. 
Member N. be ge 











If you wish to teach in the FAR WEST 
register now with 
THE CLARK-BREWER 
TEACHERS AGENCY 
Columbia Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 
C. J. Cooil, Mgr. Member of N.A.T.A. 

















Excellent Teaching Positions are available 


STRAHAN TEACHER AGENCY 
Stacy-Trent Hotel, Trenton 8, N. J. 

Dr. Charles J. Strahan, President, 18 years Deputy 

Commissioner of Education, 6 years Executive 


senemieetic New Jersey Education Association. 
G. EDWARD McCOMSEY, Manager 


NEW JERSEY 


Good Salaries 
Tenure Pensions 
Access to Universities 
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If it is a position 


TEACHERS! in the Midwest, 


West or Alaska, we can find it for you. 
Enroll now. 

CLINTON TEACHERS AGENCY 
706 South Fourth St. Clinton, la. 
33rd Year Member—N.A.T.A. 
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